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THE LAMPS OF GREEK ART 


Amin the superficialities and struggles of the world around 
, it is refreshing to turn back for a moment to the mellow 
isdom of Matthew Arnold; and I will start with a quotation 
om Literature and Dogma: ‘As well imagine a man with 
sense for sculpture not cultivating it by the help of the 
mains of Greek art, or a man with a sense for poetry not 
Itivating it by the help of Homer and Shakespeare, as a man 
ith a sense for conduct not cultivating it by the help of the 
ble. To Arnold the Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, Greek art, 
e the great and eternal classics, which for all time must be 
e stimulus and the models for the greatest of human achieve- 
ents. Beyond doubt in the fifty years since Arnold wrote 
ere has been a marked drift away from classics of every kind. 
» acknowledge classics at all seems a survival of the spirit of 
istocracy. We are convinced that we are better than our 
thers, and must break away from their tutelage. In some 
gree this arises out of the unrest and nervous strain produced 
‘the great war. But it does not come only from nervous 
nsion. It is a definite tendency of society, which has to be 
nsidered on its merits by all who feel called on to take a share 
the world movement. We cannot ignore those who are 
ifting away from the settled anchorages, or we run the risk 
being ignored ourselves. 
The task has fallen to me to try to give reasons why Greek 
t has still a claim on our attention. Among Englishmen the 
preciation of art never has been and never can be as keen 
the appreciation of poetry and philosophy. But on the 
her hand I think it can be shown that in the field of art our 
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debt to Greece is even greater than in the field of philosophy 
and poetry. For in these latter we have 4’ certain national 
genius, and have produced classics recognized through Europ 
But in art our achievements have been but moderate ; and < 
the present time a loving sense of art is probably rarer amon 
us than in any highly civilized country except America. 

I will begin with a bold assertion, which I hope to justift 
as we proceed. But for ancient Greece, the art of Europ 
would to-day be on much the same level as the fantastic ane 
degraded art of India. And but for the continued influence 
of Greek art, that of Europe would continually be in danger o 
drifting into chaotic extravagance. j 

In the century before the Persian wars of 500-480 B.¢ 
Greece, both Ionian and Dorian, was throwing out fres 
shoots of life in every direction, breaking through the crust ¢ 
archaic convention, producing a new standard of excellence 
in poetry, in philosophy, in history, and in art. In ever 
province, morals, intellect, imagination, Greece was strikin 
out, to the right and the left. And in the century after th 
Persian wars, she reaped the full harvest of her splendid sowing 
and produced the masterpieces which have remained eve 
since memorable, to the study of which each generation recur 
and whence it learns of what human nature is capable. 

After 400 B.c. there was not, as many suppose, a sudde 
decline in the quality of artistic production. Many of th 
works of the later centuries were in their way almost unsuf 
passable. The philosophy of Aristotle, the poetry of Theo 
critus, such statues as the Aphrodite of Melos and the Victo 
of Samothrace, are great lights for all time. But the works o 
maturity have seldom the charm which marks those which 
are full of the optimism and promise of youth. 

Ruskin has written an admirable work on the Seven Lamp 
of Architecture, a work which, though it sometimes passé 
into extravagance, is full of suggestion and even inspiration 
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seems to me strange that while the economic views of 
iskin, full of generosity, but also wanting in measure and any 
sis of fact, should still be current among us, his writings on 
t, in which his genius had full course, should be comparatively 
glected. However that may be, as one who has been greatly 
mulated by those writings, I propose to try to produce 
faint echo of one of them by speaking successively of the 
mps of Greek art, lamps which give us light and serve to show 
i way. I find in Greek art eight notable features: (1) 
umanism, (2) Simplicity, (3) Balance and Measure, (4) 
aturalism, (5) Idealism, (6) Patience, (7) Joy, (8) Fellowship. 
As my space is closely limited I cannot attempt to develop 
e subject of Greek art in all its provinces and in all its 
arings. I must limit myself to the art of sculpture, the most 
aracteristic branch, and the only branch which has left us 
fficient materials for the formation of a satisfactory notion. 
nd I must limit myself further to such of the sculpture as 
presents the human form. In the representation of some 
mals, such as the horse, the later Greeks produced some 
onderful examples, but in the depiction of animals other 
soples have rivalled them, whereas in the depiction of men 
id women they stand alone. 


I 


Humanism. ‘Three great discoveries lay open to the awakened 
irit of man, when he began to realize and reflect upon his 
rroundings. ‘The first was the discovery of God, which was 
ainly the work of the Prophets of Israel, though no doubt 
reece added much on the intellectual side ; and the religions 
sth of Judaea and Greece were carried to a higher point by 
hristianity. ‘The second was the discovery of man himself, 
hich was in all essentials the great work of Greek thinkers 
id writers. The third, begun in Greece, has been carried 
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very much farther in modern times, the discovery of nature 
and her laws. I think that reflection will show that of the three 
discoveries the last is the least important, for though it ha‘ 
vastly changed the habits and the surroundings of mankind, 
and has offered him long vistas of material progress, yet it 
has not changed his nature much, nor added greatly to. his 
happiness. We know how the delights of thought, of art, 
of poetry and music have overcome barbarism and given tc 
multitudes a new pleasure in existence. But the results of 
scientific progress have not as yet done all that we might have 
hoped for mankind. Every great discovery in physical science 
has been turned, primarily, not to the welfare but to the 
destruction of mankind. The ocean-going ship is tracked by 
the submarine; air-ships are used to drop bombs on defence- 
less cities, some of the most notable achievements of chemistry 
are poison-gases. We may of course hope that this is but 
a passing phase, and that brighter times are before us. But 
I venture to suggest that the true road to progress cannot be 
found unless we preserve the Jewish and the Greek points of 
view. We must not lose sight of the ethical and religious 
bearing of science, and not be content with merely regarding 
it as a means of exploiting the material world. Instead of 
harnessing the forces of nature to true human ends, to happi- 
ness, we have allowed them to be used for any purpose, moral 
or immoral, by any one who by cunning or pushing has gained 
control of them. We have dehumanized the world, and allowed 
it to ride rough shod over human life. 

The discovery of man and his capacities, then, is the great 
gift of Greece to the world. There were epics before the 
Iliad, but no epic full of charm, of tragedy, of tears and laughter. 
There were philosophers before Socrates; but they were 
busied in trying to find the physical constituents of the world. 
Socrates took up the motto of Delphi ‘ Know thyself’, and 
became the progenitor of all who study the nature of duty and 
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happiness. In the same way there was much art in the 
orld before the rise of Greece, in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in 
rete. But it was not a humanist art. It represented the 
yorship of the Gods, battles, and sieges, the life of the fields. 
ut the human figures in these scenes were conventional : 
ere was nothing in them to stir the finer feelings, to produce 
love of beauty, to raise man above the ordinary daily level. 
i Greeks knew of earlier works of art; but they declined 

be seduced, as the Phoenicians and Etruscans were seduced, 
to a facile imitation of them. They realized, no doubt 
ubconsciously rather than consciously, that they were called 
o set forth a new and human art, and had in them powers 
vhich could produce it. They began a process which developed 
vith astonishing rapidity, and which cannot cease, unless, as 
eems now not impossible, barbarism reinvades a weary world. 

\* Man is the measure of all things’is the doctrine ascribed 
o Protagoras of Abdera, which shocked the people of Athens 
nd is attacked by Plato in his more constructive mood. It is 
doctrine lending itself to abuse, and still more to caricature ; 
mut it is really the teaching of Socrates no less than of Prota- 
oras; and it has held its own from his times to those of the 
Jtilitarians and Pragmatists. Certainly it is at the basis of the 
3reek view of life, in which man with his feelings, his faculties, 
nd his endeavours, stands in the foreground, and all else appears 
S a vague iekarcund. 

It was quite natural that as the Greek thinkers interpreted 
Il experience in relation to human powers and faculties, so 
he artists of Greece thought of all nature in terms of the 
uman body. Thus while the stern monotheism of later Israel 
bsolutely prohibited the representation in art of any living 
hing, and especially of man, Greek artists entirely devoted 
hemselves to such representation. 

The great result of the working of the spirit of humanism in 
jreek art was the representation of the Gods in human form. 


————— 
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There is still prevalent among us a survival of the Jewish hatree 
of the representation of the divine element’ in the world by 
the mimetic art of sculpture. We still repeat, day by day, t 
Jewish commandment, ‘’Thou shalt not make to thyself anj 
graven image’. Now I am not going to find any fault witl 
the intense feeling of iconoclasm, which was one of the main) 
springs of Jewish religion. I have no doubt that in the develop 
ment of that religion, hatred and contempt for the ido 
of the surrounding nations was of inestimable value to th 
race. ‘The struggle, ever renewed, against the invasion 
idolatry was necessary to the development of that pure pro 
phetic religion which it was the highest mission of the Jewish 
race to set forth and propagate in the world. I would not evel 
speak against the echoes of it in the modern world. To th 
Moslems of our days, as to the ancient Jews, it appears to be 
necessary corollary of any lofty and spiritual conception of th 
divine. And when we read of the destruction of religious images 
by our Puritan ancestors we cannot withhold from them all inne 
sympathy. The hatred of images was one side of the pure 
and passionate belief in spiritual religion which it was the missiot 
of the great Reformers to revive and propagate in Europe. 

But it is possible to appreciate this side of religion without 
being blind to other aspects of it. Our religion comes no 
only from Judaea, but also from Greece. The Jewish passio: 
for the divine righteousness lies at its roots. But that passion 
is consistent with narrowness, bigotry, inhumanity. For thi 
modifications of it which come from the working of the spiri 
of humanism we have to turn to the Hellenes, for the feeling 
of the likeness in nature between God and man, the love ol 
the beauty of the created works of God, the joy in whatever is 
sweet, whatever is comely, whatever is charming. ‘The beauty 
and majesty of God appealed to the Greek, as the unapproach 
able transcendence of God inspired the Jew. { 

So it fell to the Greek artists to try to set forth in marble 
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id in bronze the gentler and more social side of the divine 
iture. There is a sweét reasonableness in the words of 
laximus of ‘Tyre; ‘ The Greek custom is to represent the Gods 
7 the most beautiful things on earth—pure material, the 
iman form, consummate art. The idea of those who make 
vine images in human shape is quite reasonable, since the 
irit of man is nearest of all things to God and most godlike.’ 
The whole history of Greek sculpture, from its rise in the 
cth century to its decline in the third, is inspired by this 
sire to represent the divine by the most beautiful things on 
tth. The sculpture of the great nations of the East, Egypt 
id Assyria, i is full of figures of the Gods, and of scenes of worship. 
ut these figures do not rise above the human. ‘The gods 
pear as conventional figures, mere ordinary men and women. 
nd to distinguish them from mortal beings, the artists of 
e East proceed in the manner of symbolism: they make 
\ditions to the human types which are to signify the divine 
tributes, but do not really embody them. They add wings 
represent the swiftness of the deity, wings not meant for 
tual flight, but only symbols of rapid motion. ‘They represent 
em as victoriously overthrowing wild beasts and monsters, 
hich stand for the powers of evil, ever bent on thwarting 
eir action. In some of their most archaic works, the Greeks 
ll into the imitation of this way. ‘They represent Apollo 
inked by two vanquished griffins, Artemis with wings, and 
ding in her hands captive lions. But their artistic sense 
on revolted against such crude and clumsy ways of repre- 
ntation. ‘They began to try to represent the divine character 
their deities, not by arbitrary and external symbols, but by 
odifying the human types in the direction of the ideal. 
ymetimes, indeed, in later art we find survivals of early 
mbolism in the form of an attribute. Hermes is still winged, 
it the wings are transferred to his cap or his boots. Zeus 
ay still carry the thunderbolt, the symbol of his rule over the 
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storm. Apollo may be stil] radiate, combining human form 
with the rays which proceed from dre sisi am 

But these are only survivals, and do not affect the process, 
carried on by artist after artist and school after school, by whick 
the gods absorbed ever more fully the qualities of the mos 
perfect manhood. Zeus, as father of gods and men, is a 
idealization of the human father, combining justice and dignity 
with benevolence and kindness; Athena becomes the embodi- 
ment of the divine reason and wisdom, perhaps the most 
fully idealized of all the forms of the gods, since this armed anc 
victorious virgin with wisdom seated on her brow had lit 
in common with the secluded and domestic women of her cit} 
of Athens. Apollo has not the muscles of the trained athlete 
but in his nobleness of countenance and perfect symmetry 
of shape, he stands for all that a young man might groy 
towards by self-restraint and aspiration. At a somewhat lowe 
level Herakles bears the form of the wrestler, admirably 
proportioned but more powerful than even the greatest 
athletes; Hermes is the ideal runner, every muscle adapted 
to swift and lithe movements. / 

Thus in the types of the gods which were produced wher 
Greek art was at its best we have a series of supermen and super: 
women who represent the highest and best to which mortal 
can hope to attain, types embodying the highest perfection 
body and mind. The influence of those types has gone on from 
century to century, never in the darkest ages wholly forgotten 
and serving at all times to redeem human nature from foulnes: 
and degradation. All through the history of art they have 
been acting as a raising and purifying element. 

It was not until the decay of the Olympic religion in the 
fourth century that these types fell to a lower level. The sens 
of beauty in the artist remained as keen as ever, the techniqu 
of art even improved, but the religion of humanism was debaset 
by less noble tendencies, and the gods took on too much no 
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e nature of man as he might become, but the form of man 
he actually is in the world. 

Not the forms only of the gods, but the history of their 
pearances on earth and their dealings with mankind found 
pression in painting and relief. Plato, as we know, con- 
mned the myths of the gods as unworthy from the ethical 
int of view. But we shall misjudge myths if we suppose 
at they were actually believed in, or served to regulate 
aduct. What they did was greatly to further the picturesque- 
ss and joy of life. And when they became less important in 
ltus they survived in poetry, and served greatly to temper 
= harsh prose of actual life. We must remember that some 
the Jewish tales which have so much interested and charmed 
r forefathers are hardly to be defended on strict ethical 
inciples, yet they have been a leavening and widening 
luence. Who would wish to expel from churches the stories 
Adam and Eve, of Joseph and David, on grounds of ethical 
rism? ‘The life of the many is not so highly decorated that 
should wish to expel from it elements so pleasing. 

As the Gods tend more and more to take forms beautiful 
t entirely human, so do the notable features of the landscape, 
ers and mountains, sky and sea, take on themselves human 
ype. Sun and moon, wind and storm, are completely 
manized, The society of Olympus, the powers manifested 
nature, appear in sculpture as a human society, but of more 
an human beauty and dignity. And such rendering of the 
ds leads, as we shall presently see, to an ideal rendering of 
sn. As the gods come down in the likeness of men, so men 
> raised to the level of the gods., Hence the intrinsic and 
sxhaustible idealism of Greek sculpture, to which I will 
esently return. 

Few works of art more fully and mofe attractively show the 
thropomorphic tendency of Greek art than the sunrise vase 
the British Museum. It shows us the whole morning 
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pageant of nature humanized. On the right appears the sume} 
god driving a chariot of winged horses, who tise out of the seay 
Before him the stars, represented as vou plunge into thé) 
water. To the left is the moon- -goddess on horseback, setting) 
behind the hills, on one of which is a mountain-god in al 
attitude of surprise. Before the sun hurries Eos, the winge 
dawn, who by a bold citation of mythology is represented ¢ 
pursuing Cephalus the hunter, of whom she was enamoured 
We have the features of the daybreak ; but they are all repr 
sented not as facts of nature, but in their influence on Gods an 
men. 

I do not figure this vase, as I have already done so in my) 
Principles of Greek Art; but instead I give an almost equall 
beautiful representation from the lid of a toilet box in th 
Sabouroff Collection at Berlin. .We have here the same thre 
figures of the sun-god, the moon-goddess, and the winge 
dawn, who, however, in this case is driving a chariot. ‘The for 
of the whole group and the radiate symbolin the midst stan 
admirably for the vault of heaven (Fig. 1). 

Another extreme example of anthropomorphism is, th 
embodiment of the sustaining power of the pillar in the so-calle 
Caryatids of the Erechtheum (Fig. 2). Really they are Cora 
maidens dedicated to Athena, and willingly in her servic 
bearing up the weight of the architrave of her temple. Possibl 
the notion is not wholly satisfactory ; but if it be tolerated 
could it have been more nobly carried out? The square an 
stalwart form of the women, the mass of hair which strengthen 
their necks, the easy pose, all make us feel that the task is no’ 
beyond their strength or oppressive. 

Beside the Greek Caryatid I must be allowed to place) 
a modern version, by Rodin. For the power and the technique. 
of Rodin I have great‘admiration; but when his works are: 
placed beside those of Greece, we feel at once their inferiority, 
in dignity, in simplicity, in ideality (Fig. 3). 
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II 


The second lamp of Greek art is Szmplicity. ‘The artist 
ees quite clearly what he desires to produce, and sets about 
roducing it without hesitation, without self-consciousness, 
vith no beating about the bush. Of course the more primitive 
nd less conventional a society is, the easier it is for artists to 
e simple. In a complicated society simplicity and directness 
re apt to be confused with what is commonplace or even with 
he foolish. The simplicity of Wordsworth and of Tennyson 
oes sometimes cross the line. The Greeks had the great 
dvantage of coming before other cultivated peoples, so that 
here was no commonplace to avoid. They could be simple, 
s the wild rose and the primrose are simple. What could be 
nore simple than the Jliad? ‘The same simplicity marks 
sreek sculpture. It requires no great exercise of the intellect 
o understand it. It presents every figure in a clear and 
sophisticated way. 

As there is no more sure sign of a fine nature than the 
bsence of self-consciousness, so there is no more sure sign of 
reatness in art than simplicity. The Greeks did not strive 
o be original, to make people stare, to do the unusual. One 
f the most usual subjects in Greek relief is a battle between 
aale warriors and Amazons. Such battles adorn many temples. 
ind in every case they are distinctive in style. One could not 
aistake a group from the temple at Phigaleia for a group from 
he Mausoleum. And there is no sameness: almost every 
troup has some point or touch of its own, which makes it 
variety on the usual theme. One Amazon is falling from her 
orse, one is asking for quarter, one is following up a retreating 
oe. But no group is insistent that the passer-by should look 
t it. The relief was the decoration of a temple; and if its 
riginality drew men’s attention from the temple itself, or 
rom the Deity seated enthroned within, it might justly be 
7 B2 
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-accused of impertinence, of exceeding due, measure. The 
sculptor did his best; but he was careful to do nothing which 
was out of hockear with its surroundings. He sank himself 
in his work. And even when he was engaged on a more serious 
substantive work, what he most avoided was the incongruous 
and unbecoming. He so worked that the attention of the 
spectator was concentrated not on the character of the work- 
manship, but on the person or the subject portrayed. The idea 
which he tried to incorporate in marble or bronze was not his’ 
own thought about the subject, but the character which 
really belonged to it in the mind of the people. 
This singleness of purpose is well illustrated by a story about 
the painter Protogenes. He painted the figure of a Satyr, 
and beside it, as a trifle, he inserted a partridge. But when 
he found that admiration for the lifelikeness of the partridge 
tended to distract the attention of visitors from the main 
figure, he painted it out. 
No doubt simplicity implies limitation. It is not easy in 
any age to strike the deepest note without some surrender of 
simplicity. The higher phases of the mental and spiritual 
life, mysticism, symbolism, and the like are not to be expressed 
with complete simplicity in any form of art. One cannot 
deny that the Greek view of life was limited; that the Greeks 
did not attempt to represent in art the highest aspirations of 
the soul. It was an entirely perverted ingenuity which sought 
a generation ago to find mystic meaning in the representations on 
Greek vases. Attempts to portray the Deities of the Mysteries” 
scarcely count as works of art. Such figures as Sabazius, 
Isis, Mithras, only come into ancient art in its decadence. 
I would not maintain that the modern world, with its infinitely 
varied emotions, or the higher aspirations of religions like the 
Christian or the Buddhist, could be satisfied with such simple 
schemes as those of Greek sculpture, which appeal to human 
instinct and human intelligence rather than to the more 
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recondite emotions. Such emotions, however, in my opinion, 
Jo not find any appropriate embodiment in the arts of which 
[ am treating—the graphic and plastic arts. In poetry they 
have at all times found a noble expression; and in modern 
days a perhaps still completer expression in music, which was 
in pre-Christian days in a very rudimentary condition. But 
painting is but ill suited to the rendering of these vague 
aspirations. And still more unsuited is sculpture, the most 
imitative and objective of all the arts. The attempts which 
have been made in recent years by some sculptors to give 
a mystic turn to their art seems to me doomed to failure by 
the essential nature of sculpture. A Western mind can have 
little sympathy with the art which has moved most on mystic 
lines, the art of India, which in such efforts has abandoned 
the search for beauty, and so given up the really artistic point 
of view. Mere prettiness.no doubtis an unsatisfying ideal : 
but a loftier beauty, in harmony with the world around us 
and the soul within us, is another thing. 

In order that simplicity may be in the highest degree 
admirable, it must be combined with two other qualities— 
intense love of beauty, and the utmost patience in execution. 
It must not lead on the one side to a mere unideal copy of 
nature, nor on the other to a hasty and slovenly kind of 
work, 

The figure already mentioned, the Caryatid of the Erech- 
theum, is a model of perfect simplicity. For further illustration 
of the quality I have chosen the bronze charioteer from 
Delphi, and the Artemis from Gabii, now in the Louvre. 
The former (Fig. 4) is a youth of noble family, clad in the long 
dress necessary to protect from the wind a man driving a 
chariot. The latter (Fig. 5), a work of the school of Praxitéles, 
represents a young girl fastening her dress on her shoulder. 
Both are as free as they can be from’any attempt at novelty 
or ee aed yet no one with any taste could for a moment 
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hesitate to pronounce them admirable. The object of the’ 1] 
artist was to make works as perfect as possible. And to that 7} 
end -he goes straight, without any complication, and without 7] 


the least care that others may have done similar works, against || 


which he must assert originality. 

Beside the two figures I have cited I place a more modern | 
group (Fig. 6), also by a man of genius, Peter Vischer. It has 7] 
the same simplicity and the same care in execution as the Greek © 
works, but in beauty it will not compare with them; and one” 
feels regret that so great an artist should have spent his powers 
on so unsuitable a subject as the rivets and plates of a suit 7 
of armour. The lady, though not without charm, seems 7 
artificial and affected beside the exquisite freshness of the girl of F | 
Praxiteles. : 


10k 


The third lamp of Greek art is Balance and Measure, the | 
recognition of limit and law. ‘This is most obvious in architec” 
ture, and especially in its most characteristic production, the 


temple. The form of the temple, when once established, 7] 


remained fixed, within certain limits of variation, for all time. 
A most accomplished writer, M. Boutmy, has admirably shown 
how all the constituent parts of the temple are related one to 
the other, how a plan, a consistent rhythm, runs through- 
out it. Each part has a definite function, which it accom- 
plishes in the simplest and clearest way. The pillars are made 7} 
simply to support, and their shape and slight decoration is in |] 
accordance with that purpose. Their form ensures a maximum — 
of stability. The channeling or fluting carries the eye of the 
spectator upwards to the capital which swells outwards to 
support the heavy straight line of the cornice. Above the 
cornice, the grooves of the triglyphs carry on the lines of fluting 
from the columns towards the roof. The walls of the temple are’ 
not primarily intended to support, but to enclose the sacred — 
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cella, and are adorned only at their upper edge, as a curtain 


might be, with a decorative frieze. ‘The whole building is 
thought out as a home for the statue of the deity which it 
encloses; and no part is allowed to adorn itself except in 
subordination to this general purpose. Like the shells of 
molluscs or the hives of bees, it is the direct embodiment of 
an idea, a purpose, only a conscious and reflective, not a merely 
instinctive purpose. 

The sculptural decoration, which is so striking a feature of 
the temple, is also carefully subordinated to purpose and idea. 
No part of the structure which bears a strain, if we except one 
or two early and unsatisfactory experiments, was decorated. 
The business of column and architrave was to bear weight ; 
and if they were ornate they would seem less well adapted to 
that purpose. Only in parts of the building which were from 
the point of view of construction otiose, such as pediment and 
metope, was the art of the sculptor allowed to play ; and even 
then it was bound to play appropriately to the nature of the 
deity within and the festivals of which the temple was to be 
the focus. There was no room for cross-purposes or disturbing 
thoughts. 

This rigidity of form and subordination to reason is as 
characteristic of Attic tragedies as of temples. It would indeed 
be possible to work out a close parallel between the two forms 
ofart. But we must return to our immediate subject, sculpture. 
Temple sculpture exhibits the qualities of balance and measure 
in the highest degree. In case of the pediment there is a central 
point, just under the apex, where the dominant figures of the 
scene portrayed are placed; and on either side of this central 
figure or group, figure balances figure, until we come to the 
corners, which are occupied by reclining forms, dying warriors, 
or river-gods or spectators. In case of the metope, the square 
field is filled with two or three figures balanced about a central 
line, a scheme self-contained and harmonious, which may be 
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compared to a geometrical diagram, and carries simplicity 
the farthest point. 

Rhythm, balance, symmetry are the translation & into sculpture 
of the spirit of discipline and self-control, which the Greeks 
learned by hard necessity. The civilization of the lonians 
in Asia is a brilliant sunrise, an overflowing of the delight ir 
life, in beauty, in the exercise of all the faculties, which fo: 
a time dominated Greece itself. And their art was joyous 
and free, The artists of Ionia invaded Athens in the sixth 
century, visiting the luxurious court of Peisistratus, and 
inspiring Peloponnesus, even Sparta, as the excavations of 
the British School in Athens have abundantly shown. But the 
Ionians were trodden down under the heavy foot of Persia: 
excess of freedom and want of cohesion and discipline was 
their ruin. The Great King of Persia was determined 
trample in a like manner on Greece Proper; and he would 
have succeeded but for the discipline and devotion of th 
Dorians. It was the Spartans, aided by the brilliant military. 
talent of Miltiades and Themistocles, who saved Greece from 
slavery. A military caste, like the Templars and Hospitallers 
of mediaeval Europe, they furnished the backbone of the Greek 
army and dispersed the hordes of Asia as easily as did the hardy 
Macedonians of Alexander the Great a century and a half later. 

The Athenians, with their quick wits, understood whence 
came their salvation, and in the early part of the fifth century 
the tide of Ionian influence was turned back, and Dorian 
manners, Dorian dress, Dorian art, became dominant from 
Thessaly to Laconia. It is precisely the Dorian ideas of 
discipline, of measure, of self-control, which entering into the | 
art of Greece made it a noble and continuous development, 
instead of a mere brilliant flash. Plato was well aware of the 
dangers which beset the Athenians from their extreme ver- 
satility and want of reverence, and he foresaw how these. 
qualities would in the end destroy the civilization which they 
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ad adorned. He so clearly saw this that he was inclined to 
refer the conventional and monotonous art of Egypt to the 
rilliant Greek art of his own time. ‘This is, of course, to carry 
thical prejudice to the length of fanaticism, and to transgress 
he very law of moderation which inspired him. But it was 
nly in his old age that he went thus far. 

This careful balance and proportion may be observed, as 
as often been pointed out, in the designs of Greek vases, where 
he painted subject not only is in itself a balanced scheme, but 
; also planned in relation to the shape of the vases themselves. 
group suitable to an amphora would look out of place on 

drinking ¢up. And in the cup itself the outside requires 
different treatment from the inside. The whole is planned 
ot merely to give free scope to the artist, but to be appro- 
riate, fitting, harmonious. Our first figure well illustrates this 
hesis, 

Even in the case of substantive sculpture, figures or groups 
aade to stand by themselves in market-place or portico, the 
steek love of harmony, or as they would have put it,of rhythm 
nd symmetry prevails: ancient critics in those accounts of 
sreek sculpture, of which fragments have come down to us 
n the writings of Pliny and Quintilian, lay great stress on these 
eatures. ‘They show us that whereas in early art a merely 
xternal and mechanical balance had prevailed, in the course 
f the fifth century this love of order and measure was taken 
nto the very being of art. Pythagoras of Rhegium, whose 
vorks are unfortunately lost to us, made great progress in 
hythm and symmetry. His contemporaries, Myron and 
olycleitus, who carried the athletic art of Peloponnesus almost 
o its highest point, were celebrated, Myron for the rhythm in 
notion which he infused into his sculpture, Polycleitus for 
he careful balance of his athletes and the system of proportion 
vhich he embodied in their figures. Pheidias was more 
ssentially ideal than either of these, as we shall presently see, 
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but he also most diligently preserved in the Parthenon and othety 
works a spirit of measure and reasonableness, 

Measure and balance in art differ widely from mere conven=) 
tion. ‘Order is Heaven’s first law.’ All fine character is 
formed, not by following random impulses as they arise, but) 
by making them conform to reason and duty, disciplining thems 
as wild horses are disciplined and taught to serve mankind, 
Horses indeed may be over-disciplined, and by cruelty all spirit 
may be taken out of them. And men may be over-disciplined, 
so that their impulses die away from inanition. The Spartans 
were over-disciplined ; and through constant repression of 
natural tendencies they became mere machines, and before 
long died out. But reasonable restraint imposed on strong 
natural tendencies produces noble results in all spheres of 
activity. 

The same thing is true in art. Measure and discipline doy 
not of course make it easier to produce works of art; for im) 
the nature of the case discipline is at first grievous and is felt 
as a barrier. But for the production of good and lasting works 
of art, discipline and law are necessary. ‘Take as an example 
the art which is simplest, poetry. It is easier to write bla 
verse than to write sonnets. But it is far easier to write good 
sonnets than good blank verse, simply because the constan 
restraint of the form stimulates thought and invention, prevents 
too great haste, exercises the ingenuity. In the same way the 
somewhat rigid laws of composition of pediment metope and 
frieze compelled the Greek artist to think out schemes suitable 
to those forms. 

It would not be possible to find a better example of otder/ 
and balance in reliefs than is furnished by the magnificent 
sarcophagus from Sidon (Fig. 7), on one side of which is” 
represented one of the victories of Alexander the Great. At 
first sight it may seem a confused mélée. But when we look 
closer we see careful arrangement underlying the apparent 
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sorder. Alexander, charging from the left, is balanced by 
irmenio charging from the right: the horseman in the 
iddle between the leaders seems to come out of the back- 
ound ; and on either side of him is a fighting group, to the 
ft a Macedonian foot soldier fighting a Persian on foot, to 
e right a light-armed Greek resisting a Persian horseman. 
wo Persian archers balance one another. There are in the 
ene five Greeks to eight Persians, indicating the numerical 
periority of the latter. And if we knew more about the battle 
= should probably find its principal phases hinted at in the 
oups. ‘The relief tells us far more about the battle than 
ould a naturalistic representation of one corner of the field. 
he Greek artist could not work without using his reason and 
$s sense of order as well as his skilled hand. 


FV- 


The fourth notable quality of Greek art is Naturalism. 
inting and sculpture, being representative or mimetic arts, 
e dependent for their effects on the careful observation and 
ving study of nature. Probably this is not the feature in 
orks of Greek sculpture which would be most conspicuous 
a modern eye. And it cannot be doubted that the habit 
exact observation produced by modern nature studies, our 
miliarity with such helps to sight as telescopes and magnifying 
asses, Our constant use of photography, have made most of 
better acquainted with the phenomena of the world about 
than were the Greeks. But compared with the works of 
eceding ages, Greek sculpture must have seemed amazingly 
turalist. Even works of the archaic period, like the pediments 
om Aegina, show a knowledge of the human form infinitely 
ore accurate than any to be found in Assyrian palaces or 
yyptian temples. There is probably always a good deal of 
usion in the minds of the schools which are constantly 
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springing up, which profess to break away from all convention 
and to go back to nature herself. To reach nature excep 
through human senses and human combinations is quit 
impossible. And any artist who determines to give us nature 
merely as the photographic plate or the mechanical cast gives 
it to us simply wastes his powers, and produces a result of ne 
interest whatever to any one. According to Pliny Lysippus 
professed to take nature alone for his teacher; but in fact the 
works of Lysippus, so far as we can recover or trace them, are 
full of most definite style. An artist has to look at nature 
through his own eyes, and those eyes give to what he seé 
a character based in part on his own personality. Everything 
he sees is refracted in the waters of his subjectivity, from whick 
he cannot escape. 

Nevertheless, the whole historic course of Greek sculpture 
is steeped in the study of nature; and we see as it proceeds 
more and more clearly the results of careful observation. ‘The 
artist had in fact opportunities for the study of what he con 
sidered the one important group of phenomena, human bodies, 
such as a modern artist cannot hope to compass. In the baths 
and gymnasia where all young men of free birth spent part of 
their mornings in running, leaping, wrestling, or swimmin 
he could daily watch the beautiful bodies of athletes in oe 
variety of pose and action. He knew them as a trainer knoy 
horses, or a fancier knows dogs. He would have little i 
of a special model; but would daily observe some fresh deta 
of muscles, some notable pose which he could add from memory 
to his conception of the human body. 

But in the greatest periods of art naturalism is not predomi- 
nant. Its constantly working tendency is kept in check by 
noble ideas and noble style. There is in the development of 
sculpture a constant approach to nature, but nothing of the 
nihilism which looks on all aspects of nature as equally fit 
subjects for art. The artists of the pediments of Aegina could 
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aot bring themselves to conceal the beautiful bodies of the 
ighting warriors by rigid armour like that copied in Vischer’s 
zroup. Thus we find the paradox of armed men in battle, but 
without armour. ‘The utmost pains are taken with the nude 
umbs. In the wonderful bronze charioteer found at Delphi 
Fig. 4), which dates from about 470 B.c., the garment necessary 
to protect the man from the rush of air is very simply treated ; 
but the arms and feet, which the garment does not Enea 
are wrought with marvellous accuracy and truth to nature. 
; It seems almost as if the artist were compensating himself for 
‘the extremely simple work on the drapery by an almost 
“excessively close study of nature where it was possible. The 
head, on the other hand, is typical and not individual; for 
in fact individual portraits were scarcely possible at the time. 
This would be the place to speak of Greek portraits, if space 
lallowed it. I will only point out the erroneousness of the 
popular view, that Greek portraits were conventional and 
uninteresting ; and that it was the Romans who introduced 
individuality into portraiture. It is strange that a view which 
is utterly false should have gained such currency. It is true 
that Greek portraits of the fifth and even the fourth century 
have in them much of the type, and individual traits are 
softened in accord with the strongly idealizing tendencies of 
‘tthe age. But from the third and second centuries we have 
a great number of portraits which are in the highest degree 
characteristic and individual, a wonderful gallery of philo- 
‘sophers and poets and statesmen which for lifelikeness cannot 
be surpassed. All the finest of the portraits of Romans were 
‘by Greek artists. I can give but one example of really fine 
‘Greck portraiture, a statue of Demosthenes of the third 
century B.c. (Fig. 8). It is a portrait indeed. ‘The long lean 
arms and the pose are quite as individual and characteristic 
as the face with its melancholy expression and deep lines of 
anxiety. We have the man from head to foot; not as is so 
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often the case in modern statues, a portrait head set on a con= 
ventional body. 

For comparison with Demosthenes I set a statue of a great 
modern statesman, Abraham Lincoln, by Barnard (Fig. 
not the best statue of him, but one which is approved by many. 
It aims at truth, but only attains caricature, by exaggerating 
Lincoln’s awkwardness and angularity, the size of his hands ane 
feet, and the anxiety in his face. This exaggeration has been 
proved by a comparison with many photographs of Lincolny 
which show that he was careful in dress and by no meané 
wanting in dignity. The statue of Demosthenes is marvellous 
for truth ; but it adds a touch of pathos ; the statue of Lincoln 
misses the truth, through exaggerating the least pleasing 
features of the subject. ? 

When we want to ascertain how close Greek sculptu re 
could come to actual fact, we turn from the great ideal age ta 
the Hellenistic period. Lysistratus, the brother of Lysippus 
began to take moulds in plaster from individual faces. At the 
great medical school of Alexandria the anatomy of the humar 
frame, from which earlier ages in a spirit of piety had shrank 
became usual : some of the great physicians, such as Herophilus 
and Erasistratus, being noted for the completeness of 
study of anatomy. In the art of the third century B.c. we 
see the inevitable result of such studies in a more precise and 
learned rendering of the muscles and the skin. And 2 
no longer hesitated to represent bodies wasted with toil 
exposure to the weather, or emaciated with fasting. T 
are many such figures in our museums, showing a inacvelane ly 
close study of the forms of peasants and old women and 
children. I figure one of these, preserved in the museum oft 
the Conservatori of the Capitol at Rome, an aged shepherdess 
carrying a lamb (Fig. 10). But it will be observed that close 
as this form is to the facts of common life, there is yet in it 
nothing repulsive. It is in a ‘sense a type rather than an 
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individual, a poem of nature rather than a portrait. It is 
parallel to the pastorals of Theocritus. It strongly contrasts 
with such loathsome figures as some modern sculptors in their 
exaggerated love of fact, even if repulsive, have inflicted upon 
us, such as the Vieille Héaulmiére of Rodin (Fig. 11), a figure 
of an aged and decayed prostitute. I know, of course, that 
some critics would defend the last-mentioned work on ethical 
grounds, as showing how hideous the decay of sensual beauty 
may become; but I venture to doubt whether sculpture is an 
appropriate vehicle for a moral lesson of that kind, because it 
can only represent and cannot explain. 


V 


So we come to the fifth lamp of Greek art, Ideality. It is 
in the idealism of their rendering of the body of man that the- 
Greeks have surpassed all other peoples and left an imperishable 
record, The history of Greek art is the history of a search for 
beauty, for poetry, for whatever can charm and delight. 

In the earliest sculptural works of Greece, as Lange the Dane 
was the first to point out, we find not a direct imitation of the 
facts of the visible world, but impressions taken from that world, 
stored in the memory, and put together in accordance with 
subjective purpose rather than objective law. It is indeed thus 
that clever children work, when in the picture-writing of their 
sketch books they violate the laws of perspective by combining 
separate aspects and memories of an object into an inconsistent 
whole. ‘They will not omit any peculiarity of a person which 
happens to have struck them, even when in the profile which 
they sketch it would be invisible. ‘They think of a face as 
turned towards them, of legs as walking past them. Every 
face must have two eyes, every body two arms, whether they 
would be visible under the natural conditions or not. In early 
Greek reliefs it is common to find the body down to the waist 
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full-face, the body below the waist in profile, with no transition’) 
between the two. ‘The well-known metopes from Selinus 
in Sicily are good examples. It is a kind of procedure common 7) 
to the early art of all peoples. But the Greeks differ from) 
other nations in this; that when they improved away these 
early crudities they retained the predominance of thought’ 
over things, of man over nature, in a word of the ideal element © 
in art. They regarded the body of man not, as the materialists 
do, as man himself, but as a shell produced by the inner working 7 
of the spirit, to be seen by the eyes of thought and imagination, 7} 
as well as by the bodily eyes. Hence they were always aspiring |} 
from that which exists in appearance to that which lies behind” } 
the mere phenomenon. They realized that nature, when she 
produces an individual, never wholly succeeds, she falls short} 
_of the idea. And the artist by a loving sympathy with the} 
creative Spirit, may venture to improve what she has made,)} 
to carry out her intentions more fully, to incorporate more 4 
completely the idea. The Greek artist, appreciating and 
venerating the body, tries to raise it to a higher and more” 
perfect level. A simple kind of idealism may be found in athletic a 
art. In their practice of athletics the Greeks did not, like the” 
moderns, think only of the number of feet an athlete could leap, | 
or the space of time he would take to run a distance. They } 
thought also of his form, of the rhythmic and harmonious char- 
acter of his action. If an athlete showed ugly form, they would | 
hiss him, as they would an incompetent actor. Most of their” 
exercises were done to the accompaniment of the flute. In all the} 
statues of athletes which have come down to us, not one shows } 
an inharmonious development, powerful chest and weak legs, or), ; 


muscular legs and poor arms. It is more than probable that as_ 
the features of Alexander the Great influenced the portraits of i 
his officers and followers, so the specially beautiful forms of some — 
of the athletes who were most admired, tended to create a type, 


something of which appears in all the athlete figures of the time. 
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No doubt any one who is well acquainted with Greek types 
and with the forms of modern athletes will observe that the 
Greek physical build is not identical with that of our days. 
The equable climate and the unstrained life of the young men 
produced something more rounded and fleshy than we see in 
the north. Our athletes are less harmoniously built, with more 
prominent sinews, more harsh and wiry in type. An American 
physician who is also a sculptor, Dr. Tait McKenzie, working 
as some of the Greek sculptors worked, from the average 
measurements of a number of young men, has produced types 
of strength and beauty, by no means exactly like the statues 
of Greece, but in their way almost equally beautiful. I instance 
the beautiful fifth-century figure of Greek boxers, softened 
by idealism, but admirable for strength and symmetry, and 
the Apoxyomenos, a man scraping himself with a strigil, as 
was the custom in the baths (Fig. 12). ‘This is a work of the 
third century, after the artists had imported their knowledge 
of anatomy into their works, which had effects both good and 
bad. And beside the Apoxyomenos I place an athlete by 
Tait McKenzie, produced from the careful comparison and 
measurements of hundreds of young athletes of Harvard and 
Philadelphia (Fig. 13). This is a work of modern idealism 
produced by similar processes to those to which we owe the 
excellence of Greek athletic sculpture. 

The types of female beauty come into Greek sculpture 
later than the types of male beauty. In Ionian and early Attic 
sculpture women appear closely wrapped up in drapery. 
Pheidias and his contemporaries did not venture to represent 
undraped women. ‘They showed the beauties of the female 
form not apart from, but by the help of, drapery. It was 
reserved for the age of Praxiteles and Scopas to represent the 
Goddess of Love in the guise of a nude woman’; and Praxiteles 
made an apology for the innovation by get ene the motive 
of bathing as an explanation and a palliation, And even the 
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Aphrodite of Praxiteles is remarkably free from all attempt 
at sensuous attraction, or self-consciousness. Solid, noble, and 
stately in form, she is a type or model rather than an individual. 7 
Later sculptors, it is true, departed from this line of simple 1 
harmoniousness, and tried to make the figure more attractive’ 
to the average man. But it does not become weak, and it does» 
not become vulgar. The noble Aphrodites of the fourth’ 
century have fixed the'type of female beauty in school after 
school of artists down to our own time. 4 

This ideal is pethaps for us best incorporated in the Aphro- 
dite of Melos in the Louvre, a work of the Hellenistic age, 
combining with the great fourth-century tradition a perfection | 
of detail and an informing life which belong to a later time. 
But while most people of taste profess a devotion to her, that | 
devotion is usually untinged by knowledge.or real appreciation ; 
for there could hardly be a greater contrast than that between 
the bodily forms of the Goddess of Melos and those of the = 
women who are most admired in our days. I was almost. 
disposed to figure side by side the Goddess and the bodily 
forms which figure in our fashion plates. The fashion plates © 
do not represent women as they are, but as they would like 
to be; they represent not the actual, but the modern ideal.” 
And what an ideal ! 7 

Some readers may smile at the notion of taking seriously 
these ephemeral productions. But no one would take them 
lightly who was familiar with the facts of psychology. We well 
know that when certain types of women are set constantly © 
before the rising generation as beautiful and to be imitated ~ 
they will necessarily exercise a great influence on the future | 
of the race. Young men will look out for such types to admire 
and to court: young women will try to resemble them. ‘The © 
hideous mistake in aesthetics will exercise a constant dragging 
power, pulling the young away from the light and the air of j 
heaven towards the caves of evil spirits, 
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Few more charming representations of young womanhood 
| Greece exist than the Artemis from Gabii already cited 
‘fig. 5). One must confess that the divine element in it is 
jat slight. But what could be fresher, simpler, more exquisitely 
atural ? 

_No doubt as in the case of men, so in the case of women, 
‘e must make allowance for race and climate. A full and 
otund development of physique is far rarer in northern than 
[ southern Europe. ‘The English race is taller, less solidly built, 
ighter than the ancient Greek. Among us hard tendons usually 
tke the place of solid muscles. And the practise of athletic 
ames by women undoubtedly tends to make them in somes 
tspects conform more to the male type. In moderation 
hysical exercises may improve health and strength without 
ending to deprive the vital organs of nourishment. But 
he overtrained. woman is farther from the healthy life of 
ature than the overtrained man. And whether the over- 
xertion be of the body or of the intelligence, it tends to destroy 
rue womanliness. 

‘It is a pity that some sculptor does not do for the ideal of 
yomanhood what Dr. Tait McKenzie has done for the ideal 
f athletic manhood. Of course the process would not be the 
ame. No one wants an ideal type of the female athlete, 
nless we wish to restore the race of Amazons, but we do 
orely need to have before our eyes types which embody the 
hysical ideal of efficient womanhood. At present while nude 
jomanhood in art conforms in a great measure to the Greek 
radition, clothed womanhood follows the-types of the street, 
1odified by the baseless caprices of fashion. The two stand 
1 unreconciled contrast. ‘The Greeks when painting women 
n a vase often drew their figures in outline before they added 
lothes. But any one who tries to draw the outline of the 
smale figure beneath the clothes on a fashion-plate will stand 
ghast at what he has produced. 
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Cicero repeats an instructive story in regard to the painter 
 Zeuxis, who lived about 400 8.c. He was commissioned & 
‘make or the people of Croton a painting of Helen of Troy 
He first inquired, what seems to have been a matter of comm@oE 
knowledge, who were the most beautifully made young mee 
in that city, which.was noted for its athletes. He next ask 
that he should be allowed to study the forms of the sisters 
these men, judging that the sisters must partake of the beaut 
of the brothers. Out of these he selected five girls for mom 
continued study, and by such aid produced his picture. We 
cannot suppose that he would be so clumsy as to eas 1 
‘random beautiful details from each of the five; in that way 
he would produce only an eclectic monstrosity. But, work in : 
in the presence of beautiful examples, his sense of beauty woule 
rise in tone to the highest of which he was capable. , 
In this story several points are noteworthy. It shows th: 
the type of beauty in men was more advanced and mor 
generally recognized than the type of beauty in women. Ane 
it shows the Greek artistic mind ever on the watch to catel 
some new note of beauty to add to the traditional /stock 
Professor Briicke, in his excellent work on the beauties of the 
humans form, observes that in the ideal statues of Greece m 
features may be discovered which in the actual world of n 
and women are very rare, but the charm of which can scar 
be disputed. There went on from school to school, and fron 
period to period, a sort of accumulation of beauty which w 
ever increasing. Every beautiful model which was studi 
added something to what Briicke calls the stock of beauty 
at the disposal of artists. ' 


VI 


The sixth lamp of Greek art is Patience in striving after 
perfection. In the finer work of Greek sculptors one finds 
an utterly ungrudging expenditure of time and care which 
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ATHLETE, by Tait MoKenzie 
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reminds one of the working of Nature herself, Nature who is 
never in a hurry, who is never contented with a hasty sketch, 
but works regardless of time. We are told of Protogenes that 
he spent seven years on a‘single figure, and I think he would 
have spent seven more if he had thought that he could thereby 
have improved his painting. Nothing strikes one more strongly 
in such works as the charioteer of Delphi and the Hermes of 
Praxiteles than the pains taken with every detail. It is by 
careful. work, continued through successive generations, that 
sculpture attained such mastery in the representation of the 
muscles of the body as we find in the Borghese fighting figure 
of the Louvre, and such delicacy in the rendering of drapery 
as we find in the Victories of the Balustrade at Athens, or the 
Victory of Samothrace. 

But the delicacy and minuteness of Greek work is of course 
most obvious in the reliefs.of-coins and gems. The coins were 
not primarily meant to please the eye, but to circulate in the 
ish-market ; yet a multitude of the dies are so exquisitely 
inished that they lose little when magnified to many diameters, 
nd will bear the most critical examination. ‘The intaglio 
ems were meant for the sealing of documents, the seal taking 
she place of the modern signature; but the figures upon 
eals are in their way as finished as great. works of sculpture. 
Seals even more usually than coins gain rather than lose if they 
ire enlarged. Yet they were executed without the help of 
nagnifying glasses. Their subjects are taken from the widest 
ield, the figures of deities, tales from mythology, portraits, 
inimal forms; like the coins they introduced as an under- 
surrent to the prosaic life of every day an element of poetry 
ind imagination. 


VII 


The seventh lamp, which goes as naturally with idealism as 
are and patience go with naturalism, is joy, joie de vivre. 
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Keats has expressed the Greek sense of art in an immort 
line, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’. It was the over 
flowing gladness which lies at the root of creation and evolutiot 
which took eternal form in the painting and sculpture of th 
Greeks and inspired all their works, ‘The same irrepressib) 
joy which gives colour to the flowers, sweetness to the fruit 
song to the birds, and sexual desire to mankind reached her 
one of its most perfect manifestations. ‘The life of the Gree 
was by no means one of unmixed happiness. Each city w. 
not unfrequently at war with its neighbours ; and the penal 
of complete defeat was sometimes the razing of its walls, t 
slaughter of its men, and the enslavement of its women. Diseas 
even plague, constantly ravaged the land; and the resource 
of modern surgery and modern anaesthetics were not prese 
to curb their ravages, ‘The life of the majority in country huts, 
and still more in the slums of the cities, most of all in the mines, 
was rougher and more sordid than is the case in the modern 
world, in countries in their normal state. And the people had 
not even that hope of a blessed hereafter which sustained the 
people of the Middle Ages. Yet under all these clouds, /their 
spirit was hopeful and aspiring. And their art reflects ever the 
brighter side of things. Surely they were wise and right. We 
seek out works of art not to foster pessimism but to inspire 
optimism, not to show us the world of nature on its repulsive 
side, but to reveal to us how much underlying beauty is to be 
found in it. ‘’Tis life not death for which we pant, More life 
and fuller that we want.’ 

At the same time, Greek art in some forms was extremely 
serious and keenly alive to the darker side of existence. ‘The 
Greeks invented tragedy, the poetical reflection of the severity 
of fate. Would any modern audience be found, which would 
be prepared to sit for a whole summer day listening eagerly 
to the grand expression by such poets as Aeschylus an¢ 
Sophocles of the power of Nemesis, the instability of al 
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fosperity, the misfortunes which hunt those who have the 
| luck to displease the gods? Surely not. And not in Greek 
tagedy only, but in clegiac poetry and in epigram, we find 
erfect reflections of our most gloomy moods. “ But for such 
Epressions of sorrow and despair the Greeks felt that sculpture, 
ad even painting, were not suitable vehicles. They belong 
) moods, and are not suitable for illustration in the market 
and the temple. The roads which led to Greek cities 
e frequently bordered with monumental tombs. If in 
he reliefs and inscriptions of these tombs there had been any 
ling echo of the sorrow and regret of bereaved survivors, 
yery one would have entered the cities in a black mood. As 
t is, as every one who has been in the museums of Athens 
nows, the sepulchral artists carefully avoided anything which 
sight harrow the feelings. They represented the dead at 
heir best, engaged in victorious warfare, or in athletic sports or 
2 the happy family circle. A gentle air of melancholy could not 
e avoided ; but there was nothing to shock, nothing to oppress 
spirits. The deceased represented seemed still to share 
3 occupations and pleasures of the living, not to be shut off 
rom the world of happiness. 
} “Milton has expressed, in his magnificent prose, the profound 
Oy of the world of the Renaissance at the recovery of the 
ible, and free liberty of reading it, after it had been shut away 
rom the laity by the organized Church. Equally intense, and 
aore exuberant, was the delight of scholars and artists, when 


be asceticism and pessimism of the Middle Ages, which had , 


birth to such bodies as the Carmelite monks and the 
friars, gave way before the revival of Greek litera- 
wre and art. The world seemed suddenly to have renewed 
= No doubt the sudden expansion led to foul excesses ; 
it i was =e a great landmark in pee progress. 
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The eighth light of Greek art is Fellowship. Perhaps ther 
is no quality in it which is more instructive for our day 
than this. The extreme individualism which is the mos 
remarkable characteristic of modern times lays the utmos 
stress on the right or the duty of an artist to express himsel 
in his work, to work out his own vein of originality, to give t 
the world a rendering of his own qualities and individuality 
And no doubt no great artist can help doing this in a measure 
When he works he must be himself ; he can only see the worl 
through the medium of his character and talents. And a 
every man is a microcosm, a reflection in miniature of the grea’ 
world of human beings, what is really good and original it 
an artist must appeal to something in the human world ; musi 
have a meaning for people of a certain class or a certain training 
or a certain country. But whether an artist is the better fo 
a conscious attempt thus to externalize his personality ; whethel 
he is improved by being self-conscious and reflective in i 
art is a different question. 

Scarcely any feature of Greek art is more impresie tc 
a student than its continuous and uninterrupted course 
When once it has started it does not turn back, but goes forwar¢ 
steadily, for a time rising superior to difficulty after difficulty 
attaining a higher and higher level, then in the fifth century 
Pe out in various directions into styles and groups 
then going on with great technical skill, but with a loss o: 
inspiration. It is a course of evolution as steady as that o: 
any kind of plant or animal. This shows that it did nol 
depend upon the rise of successive men of talent or genius 
each of whom was intent on expressing himself ; but upon tht 
rise and influence of successive artistic schools, each of whick 
did not merely follow the personality of a founder or teacher, 
but stood for a phase in the development of the common life 
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the Greek people. The schools were Ionian or Dorian, 
ttic or Argive, and harmonized with the whole civilization 
' such fractions of the race. Ionian art went with the gay 
1d pleasure-loving ways of the Asiatic coast. Dorian art 
fiected the restraint, the balance, the self-control of the people 
-Peloponnesus. Attic art not only conformed to the refined 
ste of the people of Athens, but suited also the strong 
ental bias of the most intellectual city which ever existed. 
# course these schools did not flourish in complete isolation 
ae from the other; city influenced city and artist artist ; 
at in a far less degree than would be the case now. A school 
: sculpture was a species; and all the individuals of the 
yecies were more like one another than they were like any of 
leir contemporaries outside. 

Thus when we examine any work of Greek sculpture, before 
1e eclectic schools came into being, we find it easy to deter- 
ine its period, often within narrow limits, and we are usually 
le to assign it with confidence to a particular school, imperfect 
; is our knowledge of the history of Greek art. But we can 
arcely ever say that it is the work of an individual artist, 
aless it stands on a basis bearing the author’s name, or unless 
ucient critics and historians have left us detailed descriptions 
| a work which survives. I am speaking of Greek originals ; 
1e copies of earlier works made by Greek artists of a late period 
x Roman galleries are often so confused in style and so careless 
| execution that they serve only to mislead, even if they have 
caped the Italian restorer of recent date. 

Great and connected series of statues and reliefs, such as 
ynstitute the sculptural adornment of such temples as that 
E Zeus at Olympia or the Parthenon or the Mausoleum, are 
ye joint productions of a number of sculptors who worked 
gether, no doubt under the general supervision of some 
cchitect or chief mason, but probably under very little control. 
ach works combine considerable variety in execution with 
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a general similarity so great that a superficial observer does! 
not see their differences. Public opinion in London seems to 
hold that Pheidias made the whole of the pediments and the: 
frieze of the Parthenon; though in some cases contiguous. 
figures are so markedly various amid the general likeness as 
prove separate hands. In the case of the Erechtheum at 
Athens there is extant a long list of payments to a number of 
artists for the several figures of the frieze. There was no 
general contractor, no artist who hired his masons by the day, 
but every man who produced one of the figures i in relief was 
paid for it sixty drachmas, without regard to its difficulty or 
its simplicity. : 

It is comparatively easy to get a set of skilled stone-masons 
to carry out with exactness a plan of which all the details are’ 
worked out for them, and which requires only faithful copying. 
And it must have been easy for a set of Egyptian sculptors who: 
made their figures according to a rigid conventional pattern 
to produce a uniform result. But for a number of skilled 
workers who were allowed great liberty in detail to produce 
an harmonious whole was infinitely harder. And that the Greek 
masons regularly accomplished this result shows how strong 
upon them was the influence of the school. Nor did they 
merely work from nature; but their production was of an 
idealizing kind. It is clear that they must have had not merely 
similar tools and similar mechanical processes, but the same 
purposes and ideals. They must have had what we should call 
a collective personality. It is more than probable that among 
the workers on the Parthenon were Alcamenes and Agoracritus, 
two sculptors who rose to great fame. It is certain that amon 
the workers on the Erechtheium was Praxias, a pupil of Calamis, 
and probably a relative of Praxiteles. The distinction between: 
artist and mason, so marked in-our day, scarcely existed in 
Greece. The mason who had talent became a noted sculptor ; 
and the sculptor, instead of making a model in wax or plaster, 
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set to work, like Michelangelo, on the block of marble himself. 
Probably sometimes, like Benvenuto Cellini, he cast his own 
_ bronze statues. 

Generally in all great periods of art there is such fellowship. 
And in sculpture in particular the design and the execution 
are so closely connected that it is an abuse to assign the two 
functions to different men, and even to different classes of men. 
Greece was pre-eminently the land of productive guilds, of 
families of artists, of groups of workers who were of one heart 
and one spirit, and who therefore worked in one style. One 
of the closest parallels to a Greek school of sculpture is to be 
found in the group of Pre-Raphaelite artists of the middle of 
the last century, Morris, Burne- ~Jones, Rossetti, Millais, 
Holman Hunt, and their companions. This group had a 
religious or ideal starting-point in the revived Anglo-Catholicism 
which arose in Oxford-at.the time, and they had principles of 
art in common which they embodied in their work. Their 
paintings, before they diverged one from another, form a 
distinct species, and have an interest for the historian of 
civilization greater than that of any other English school. 


Ix 


In order that we may estimate the influence of Greek art 
on the civilization of Europe, it is necessary briefly to trace 
its reappearances through the ages. Its first conquest was Rome. 
The victorious Roman Generals, Marcellus, Scipio, Flamininus, 
Mummius, and others,-brought to the imperial city, to adorn 

their triumphs, an immense quantity of Greek sculpture 

and paintings, of which they robbed the great storehouses of 

works of art in the temples and stoae of Hellas, Sicily, and Asia 

Minor. The earlier Emperors, especially Nero, followed their 

example, so that in the time of Pliny the naturalist all the 

public places of Rome were crowded with sculptures of bronze 
D2 
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and marble and with the painted masterpieces of great artists. 
It became fashionable for wealthy Romans, such as Hortensius. 
and Cicero, to stock their country-houses with such works. 
Even so, the demand was not satisfied ; and Greek artists were © 
imported into Rome, where they set up great workshops, and ~ 
poured out an incessant stream of fresh works of art. Of such 
our modern museums are full. Generally speaking they are 
of little artistic merit, copies of various degrees of excellence 
of the great works of earlier generations. For the Roman 
plutocrats had little taste. Because certain figures or groups 
had a great reputation, and especially because they had been 
purchased at a high price by Greek cities and kings, the Roman 
collector liked to have copies of them in his villa; and the 
artists who produced these copies were mere workers for hire, 
without originality and without aspirations. Sometimes when 
employed on such works as the Arch of Titus, or the Column — 
of Trajan, the novelty of the theme stimulated the artist to 
attempt something of a more original kind. And occasionally 

the fire within took course and produced a finer work than 

ordinary. Under the art-loving Emperor Hadrian there 

was a sort of St. Martin’s summer of sculpture; but its 

productions were smooth, elegant and refined rather than 

original or interesting. The charm of art was not appreciated 

by the Roman people; only the few who professed cultivation 

really cared whether a figure was good or bad, and even the few 

were a little ashamed of their preferences. 

Into the Roman Empire, in the first three centuries of our | 
era, Christianity gradually ate its way. It originated among 
the Jews, to whom all representation of living things was 
hateful. And it developed under the influence of Greek 
oriental mysticism, which had no kinship with sculpture and 
painting; and so far as it had any expression in those arts 
worked in the direction of that mysticism against which 
Greek art was a protest. Thus we could not expect any fresh 
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inspiration for art from early Christianity ; on the contrary, 
Christianity would work upon it as a blighting influence. 
If we examine the remains of Christian art in those early 
centuries, in sarcophagus and mural painting, we find that it 
merely copied the contemporary pagan art, only changing the 
subjects portrayed, and introducing a further development 
in the symbolic interpretation of ordinary scenes. 

Christianity offered almost no field for the exercise of Greek 
anthropomorphism. ‘The latter was closely bound up with 
polytheism and hero-worship. ‘The Christian Apostles and 
Saints, who took the place of the pagan Deities, were men who 
had lived on the earth and whose deeds belonged not to 
mythology but to history, although at the time the line between 
history and mythology was not clearly drawn, and history was 
largely diluted with myth. A few impersonations of nature, 
such as river-gods, lingered on in the paintings of the Roman 
catacombs. And winged genii were common there, whether 
cupids or cherubs it would be hard to say. But there was no 
realm into which artistic fancy could stray, filling it with 
super-men and super-women. Angels might be portrayed ; 
but they all came from the Jewish angelology; and there 
was no artistic tradition as to their types: it was only later 
that the types of Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, and others were. 
distinguished. 

The second principle of Greek art, balance and symmetry, 
had almost disappeared in pagan art in the Antonine age. 
The reliefs of triumphal arches and of sarcophagi are crowded 
with figures inserted without order or method. Even the mural 
paintings of Pompeii have escaped from control ; and show no 
purposeful arrangement. Law and order have given place to 
individual fancy, unless in cases where earlier schemes are 
adopted. And with artistic arrangement has disappeared all 
attempt to idealize, to produce forms nobler and more beautiful 
than those seen every day. ‘The figure of Antinous is the 
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latest in which we find any attempt to produce a type of ideal 
beauty. Even the Virgin Mary and her Son are depicredil 
without any attempt to render them beautiful. Nor indeed ~ 
does naturalism fare better than idealism. ‘The representation | 
of the human body is no longer studied. The figures are | 
clothed: and the clothing is purely conventional, while the © 
features of the landscape are far less carefully introduced than © 
in Hellenistic Greek art. 
In fact one feels that the artist had little interest in his art. | 
Scenes from the Old and the New Testament are the usual — 
subjects. But the depiction is little more than picture- | 
writing, mere copies of traditional groups. The only thing | 
regarded as of any interest is the meaning. ‘The ethical and © 
spiritual point of view overlies and smothers any interest in | 
the representation. | 
And this predominance of the didactic element over the | 
sense of proportion, the love of beauty, the appreciation of / 
nature prevails more and more as Europe slowly moves towards — 
the dark ages. ‘The lamps of Greek art burn more and more ~ 
dimly. They are never wholly extinguished; for in all ages _ 
there are born artists to whom they are the light of life; and 
in mediaeval carvings one finds here and there a touch of 
humanism, most often in grotesque or satyric figures. We must 
never forget that some of the later masterpieces of Greek work, 
such as the Column of Trajan and the Arch of Beneventum, 
were always to be seen. . And little as they were appreciated — 
by ordinary people, an artist here and there derived from them __ 
some appreciation of the beauty of humanity. | 
Then in the twelfth century the dry bones began to come’ 
together. The breath of fresh life stirred Europe, or at teas # 
parts of Europe, such as North Italy, Southern Germany, 
Eastern France. ‘The magnificent Gothic Cathedrals rising 
in the north called forth the talent of the painter and the 
sculptor for their adornment. A great Christian art arose, — 
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and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries flourished 
‘widely. Certain qualities of high art it certainly had. It was 
lighted by the lamp of fellowship. The sculpture was the work 
not of individuals, but of guilds, groups of workers of the same 
style, and inspired by the same motives. It attained to great 
beauty in decoration, in the adaptation to architectural 
purpose of the forms of plants and flowers. Where it was most 
defective was in the rendering of the human form, whether 
nude or draped, for in such matters the artists had no schooling 
to be compared with that of the Greeks. 

When the full Renaissance came with the dispersion of the 
‘educated Greeks through Europe, there was a conscious 
reawakening’ of the artistic influence of Greece, contempo- 
taneously with the revived interest in Greek literature and 
philosophy. A few great works of ancient sculpture, the 
Laocoon, the Dying Gaul of the Capitol, the Apollo Belvedere 
were discovered ; and collections of ancient gems and coins 
were formed by many of the wealthy. We can judge from 
the life of Benvenuto Cellini how profound was the effect 
produced by such discoveries. The great Italians of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries felt as if they had climbed 
out of darkness into light. To rival works of Greek art was 
looked upon as the highest ambition which an artist could 
cherish. Sculptors so. great as Donatello and Michelangelo 
took the scanty remains of Greek masterpieces as their models, 
and measured their attainments by the degree of success which 
they reached in copying them. The lamps of Greek balance 
and symmetry, Greek idealism, and Greek naturalism were 
rekindled, and the crowd of artists vied one with: another in 
walking by their light. < 

We may mark four stages in the rediscovery of Greek 
sculpture. The first is the Italian Renaissance already men- 
tioned. The second originated in the visit of Winckelmann to 
Italy i in 1755, and the application by Goethe and Lessing of 
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his discoveries to the judgement of contemporary art. It 
tended greatly to the raising and purifying of the artistic | 
taste of Europe. The splendid promise of the Renaissance 
had degenerated into the mannerism and extravagance of - 
Bernini and his contemporaries. Winckelmann called it back 
to simplicity, to self-restraint, to ideality. But before long” 
this teaching also was perverted; and such sculptors as | 
Thorwaldsen and Canova were misled by the defects of the |} 
inferior examples of Greek sculpture, which were the only 
ones accessible to Winckelmann, into a slavish copy of the 
antique or works of an artificial grand style. Then came the | 
third wave of revived Greek influence, when the sculptures of | 
the Parthenon found a home in London, and critics were able — : 
to observe how infinitely superior the masterpieces of a really | 
great age were to the copies of Roman times and the adapta- | 
tions of the Hellenistic age. When Haydon the painter’ first | 
saw the Parthenon marbles he was immensely impressed; but | 
that which struck him most strongly was not the ideality, for — 
which they have since become proverbial, but the wonderful © 
naturalism of much of their detail in contrast to the grandiose _ 
conventions of his contemporaries. The fourth stage in our | 
knowledge of Greek sculpture comes from the very fruitful 
excavations on Greek soil, especially at Athens, Olympia, and _ 
Delphi, which have shown us how widely varied is the 

range of the ancient sculptors, how many their styles, how 

admirable their technique. This extension of our knowledge 

has not, it is true, as yet much affected contemporary art, 
as art was affected by the teachings of Winckelmann and the ~ 
publishing of the marbles of the Parthenon. Until last year . 
there was no book in English setting forth the results of the 

excavations of Delphi; and there is even now no book in 

English performing the same service for the excavations at 

Olympia. Sculptors are so little educated in the history of their 

craft, that they do not easily learn from new sources of know- 
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| ledge. But by degrees, beyond doubt, the new views of Greek 
_ art will filter down to them. A few recently discovered 
|, sculptures, such as the Charioteer of Delphi, the Hermes of 
| Praxiteles, the bronze head from Beneventum in the Louvre, 
| the Demeter of Cnidus, have by their overpowering charm 
_ affected artists and art. And most sculptors profess a great 
_ admiration for Greek works, notably Rodin, who, although the 
| tendency of his works is not in a classical direction, yet uses the 
strongest language in praising the Greek masterpieces. But 
| in general the tendency of art towards extreme individualism 
and the search after novelty have more than counteracted the 
|| somewhat shallow admiration of sculptors for what is antique. 


_ At present religion and-culture alike are struggling against 
the waves of barbarism reinvading. It is not my business to 
| speak here of the forces which are trying to crush religion 
| among us. But I may fitly conclude by sketching some of the 
| tendencies against which culture based upon that of Greece 
is our best antidote. If I have rightly set forth the principles 
_ of Greek literature and art in past pages, the nature of their 
" influence under present conditions will be clear. 
I must venture on a parallel which seems to me very sugges- 
"tive, though some readers may regard it as risky. There are 
_ two great standards set up in the past, to control the wayward 
_fanaticisms of men, and to keep them within the bounds of 
_reason and good sense. The standard in religion is set by the 
' New Testament: the standard in art is set by Greece. As 
' at the Renaissance the peoples of Europe went back for their 
"inspiration and their models to the literature and the art of 
Hellas, so at the Reformation they, or at all events the Teutonic 
" races, went back to the early records of Christianity, appealing 
i to them against the venality and corruption of the dominant 
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Church. And ever-since, at intervals, there has arisen, alike) 
in the field of culture and in that of religion, an echo of the 
appeal to the classical past. It is to the New Testament that 7 
Apostles like John Wesley and George Fox made their appeal, © 
setting up in opposition to the conventions and worldliness of © 
the Church in their times the spirituality and simplicity of 
the apostolic age, just as Goethe and Lessing turned men’s” 
minds from what was contrary to reason and good taste in 
their surroundings to Greek beauty and simplicity. Andy 
however some of the followers of Wesley and Fox may have 
gone beyond due bounds towards fanaticism, yet in every” 
branch of the Christian Society the influence of those modern © 
prophets has been renovating and purifying, just as the schools 
of critics which followed Goethe tended greatly to increase 
among us sweetness and light. - 
In our schools and colleges, until quite lately, the religion ” 
of the New Testament and the tradition of the Greek and / 
Roman Classics have gone together, the one preserving us from 
superstition and materialism in religion, the other making 4 
war upon the inherited barbarisms and brutalities which’ we | 
have from our not very distant ancestors. The spirit of anarchy 
in religion would persuade us that there is no divine sanction” 
for goodness and no eternal stamp on vice, that morality is) 
a matter of convention which every society and every nation © 
has a right to invert if it judges such inversion in the line of — 
its interests. The spirit of anarchy in art proclaims that all 
the works of nature are equally beautiful or equally ugly, — 
that nothing which exists is unfit to be represented in our | 
galleries and public places, that so long as a picture or a statue © 
arouses a sentiment it does not matter whether the sentiment j 
be one of delight and aspiration or one of horror. If once the 4 
idea of beauty as the end to be aimed at be expelled from art, 
art sinks like a stone to the bottom of the sea. Some people 
are ready to tolerate any monstrosity in art, however remote — 
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‘from nature, however offensive to decency, however repugnant 
to humanity. The whole artistic inheritance of the race from 
‘the day when men began to climb out of barbarism is liable 
to be thrown away by an age which has unbounded confidence 
‘in its own wisdom. 
| I should, however, be sorry to stop at this point, ‘for I might 
“eave on aatlies the impression that I am in favour of the 
‘mere imitation of works of Greek art. ‘That is by no means 
|my view. In the last century several sculptors, overpowered 
| by the charm of the antique, produced statues which closely 
| followed ancient patterns, such as the Hope and the Hebe of 
Thorwaldsen, some of the statues of Rauch and Schadow, and 
‘the tinted Venus of Gibson. Such works were necessarily 
Ioeittborn ; they had not in them any breath of the life of a new 
age, any attempt to conform to changed conditions. Very 
different was the following of the-antique by Michelangelo. 
. He admired with enthusiasm such works of the Greek chive! 
as he knew ; but he produced not dull and academic reflections 
ec them, but works of the most splendid originality and the 
greatest charm. He imbibed not the letter but the spirit of 
bGreek art; and even succeeded better than most artists in 
Bombining that spirit with a breath of Christianity. 
. The parallel which I have drawn may be carried farther. 
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A reversion to the letter of the New Testament writers has 
been often attempted by considerable religious leaders of our 
time, especially Tolstoi and the Quakers. They have gone back 
to the injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount, ad tried 
literally to abide by them, But it has become apparent to 
all but fanatics that such procedure would be fatal to civil 
government and civilized life. It is the spirit not the letter 
of the teaching of Jesus which is life-giving. In just the same 
way an acceptance of the mere externals of Greek art would 
ot help us at all; but a revival of its spirit would be a great | 
inspiration to modern artists. ‘The lamps of Greek art will 
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give light in any age. Greek idealism, Greek balance and | 
measure, Greek love of what is natural and ‘healthful, Greek” 
simplicity and moderation are of the very essence of good art” 
in all ages. We can no more revive the exact conditions under 
which art arose than we can import into England the clear air,” 
the bright sun, the clear-cut shadows of the Greek landscape.” 
But we can still look up to the philosophy, the poetry, and the” 
art of Greece as classical, as a revelation of what is most pleasings 
and most enduring in human nature. And if we neglect th 
and reject them oon the education of-our children, we shall 
destroy what has been ever since the Renaissance the source © 
of pure joy and refined feeling in the majority of cultured” 
men; we shall make a great gap which material praseeauall 
a deeper knowledge of the secrets of nature, the invention i | 
fresh modes of amusement, can never fill.. And if we trust) 
merely to the reflections of the Greek spirit in modern literatarell : 
and art, we shall be acting as the Roman Church in its darker } 
ages has acted, in shutting away from the people recourse to” 
ie primary documents of religion, and obliging them to be ~ 
content with such interpretations of those documents asthe ~ 
ruling hierarchy judged to be useful. We must retain the right 
of appeal to our classical examples, whether in religion, in” 
literature, or in art. Arnold was right. The Bible, Homer, 
Shakespeare, Greek art remain the stars by which we may — i 
direct our course over stormy seas. 
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| Nogopy has ever disputed the beauty of Greek Architecture. 
‘We recognize the justice of a description of the Parthenon as 
Ale supréme effort du génie 4 la poursuite du beau’; but 
the layman must sometimes ask himself what does it mean ? 
| Where did it come from, where did it go to, why is it thought 
\so beautiful, how was it that this people relatively insignificant 
‘in power, in territory, and in numbers, was able to attain to 
‘this astonishing supremacy in art? These are questions not 
‘easily answered. The evidence is fragmentary and not always 
conclusive, the ruins of a few temples and buildings, a technical 
treatise i a garrulous third-rate_writer in the first century 
| A.D.,1 the anecdotes of an indefatigable collector ? a little later, 
‘the notes of a traveller in the second century,® and the 
“materials collected by the patient research of scholars and 
‘archaeologists, pieced together on more or less ingenious 
“hypotheses. Indeed, a great part of what is written on Greek 


' Architecture re is simply hypothesis. There is not much to go 

“on, San aaa (and by this I mean the architecture 

‘of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.) remains one of the great 
“outstanding facts s in the history of the Architecture of the 
Western world, and the Art of the age -c of. Pericles is the 
_fountain-head to which artists still re return. 
~ Where that art sprang from, and how it grew, islargely 
a matter of ‘speculation. There have been legends of civiliza- 


tions wiped o out in tremendous cataclysms that left no trace 
[behind them. Vague suggestions are made that the cradle 
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of the race was in Asia. All we know for certain is that the , 
earliest civilizations of which actual historical, evidence remains | 
are those of Chaldea and Egypt, and that the art of these, 
countries reached a high degree of attainment long, before we | 
come upon the earliest traces of art of any sort in Greece. 
That both these countries contributed in varying degrees to. 
the art of Greece is certain, but that is not the whole of the 
story. As we shall see, another element comes into play, 
which made of that art almost a new creation, differing in 
outlook and ideal from any art that preeedaes it, stamped. 
by the genius of a vigorous northern race with a character all. 
its own. ‘The art of the East and the art of the West never 
really fused. There is a difference in kind between the j joyous 
vitalit vitality of pure Greek a1 art, and the gloom vision of Asia, with. 
its craving for the vast and terrible, its sombre am imagination, 
its lack of humanity and indifference to the individual. 

It is not, however, till far down in the progress of history, 
that this diierentatina asserts itself. Greek art is relatively 
a late development. The Great Pyramid at Ghizeh was 
_built some 2,000 years before a stone was laid of the masonry 
“of Myeenae. The Hall of Columns of Karnak, with its columns 
sixty feet high, was probably coeval with the Treasury of 
Atreus: in other words, when the art of Greece and’ of the 
islands was scarcely out of the barbaric stage, a wonderful art 
had been in existence across the Mediterranean from time 
immemorial. Both Egypt and Chaldea attained a high degree 
of. civilization long before the Dorians were ever heard of. 
At some remote period the Egyptian influence penetrated to) 
Crete and Cyprus, the islands of the Aegean, and the mainland 
of Greece; and the intermediaries were the Phoenicians, 
that enterprising race of merchant adventurers, whose home 
was in Syria, and whose fleets traversed the Mediterranean 
from East to West. ‘The Phoenicians were traders and not: 
artists. In Egypt they came into contact with a highly 
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_ developed art, beyond their comprehension in its essential 

‘features, yet including details which could easily be appre- 

hended by their quick commercial intelligence. Wherever 
they touched on their voyages, Cyprus, Crete, the southern 

islands of the Aegean, the mainland of Greece, the south of 
Italy, Sicily, Carthage, the Balearic islands, Spain in the far 
west, they probably carried with them, for trading purposes, 
minor articles of Egyptian workmanship which may have 
supplied hints to the indigenous peoples. Where they 
established settlements, they reproduced what they could 
recollect of the methods of Egyptian architecture, possessing 
‘at second-hand a knowledge of technical methods.in advance 
of anything within the knowledge of the people among whom 
they settled. Rudimentary anticipations of the Ionic volute 
are found in Phoenician capitals, vague reminiscences of what 
the traders had seen in Egypt and elsewhere. Moreover, the 
Phoenicians, who possessed the skill of sailors in the use of 
tackle, would have had little difficulty in handling large stones 
set dry in more or less regular courses, which was a charac- 
teristic feature of Cretan and. Mycenaean building. It is 
too soon to describe the work as architecture. It is doubtful 
if the Phoenicians possessed any aptitude for the arts. Their 
réle was that of intermediaries only. 

Obscure as was the part played by the Phoenicians in the 
early origins of art in Greece and the islands, there was another 
channel through which Eastern influences came to bear on 
its development, which is even more uncertain. To the west 
of Chaldea and north of Syria, dwelt a race of which little -is 
known, the Hittites. Carchemish, their capital, was on the 
upper Euphrates, north-east of Varnes, and their power 
“appears to have extended westward through Asia Minor to 
the shores of the Aegean. Dr. Sayce says that in the thirteenth 
century B.c. it extended from ‘the banks of the Euphrates to 
the shores of the Aegean, including both the cultured Semites 
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of Syria and the rude barbarians of the Greek Seas’, he even 
says that the Hittites ‘ brought the civilization of the East 7 
to the barbarous tribes of the distant West’. What actually” 
remains of Hittite art hardly bears out this statement. When 
the Hittite power was at its height, Minoan ‘ art’ had long © 
been practised in Crete, and according to the most popular 
chronology, had already passed its prime and given way to the 
art of Mycenae and Tiryns. The scanty evidence of Hittite 
art consists of bas-reliefs of figures and animals cut on the face © 
of rocks along the natural caravan routes through Asia Minor 
from East to West. This and the evidence of seals and 
engraved gems show that Hittite art was derived first from 
Chaldea, later from Egypt. It undoubtedly exercised some 
influence on the art of the early Greek settlers on the eastern” 
side of the Aegean, and gave it an Asiatic cast, which it never” 
lost throughout all its later developments. For the Greeks of | : 
Asia Minor never really understood the austere ideal of Doric ] 
art. Ionian art crossed westward to Greece, but the Dorian 
never went east. It was the art of a strong northern race, 
that found no place for itself among the softer peoples of Asia 
Minor. * 
At this point we can take up the first rudimentary beginnings 
of Greek art. ~Hhe discoveries of the last forty years have 
proved the existence in Crete and Cyprus, Southern Greece, | 
and the islands of the Aegean, of an archaic art of obscure 
origin, of very great interest, and of remarkable attainment in ~ 
certain directions, long before the earliest beginnings of what | 
we mean when we speak_of Greek architecture. So far as _ 
architecture is concerned, this archaic art is of relatively minor 
importance. It plays a small part, if any, in subsequent 
developments, and though enthusiastic explorers claim to find ~ 
in it anticipations of the details of modern domestic architec- 
ture, the evidence produced is unconvincing. Great move-_ 
ments in the arts always owe some debt to the periods that 
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. have preceded them, but Minoan and. Mycenaean art, at any 
rate in regard to architecture, was rather the last word of 

a decaying civilization than the first herald of the glorious art 
| of Greece in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. We are still 
| far back in remote ages, remote that is so far as Greek art is 
concerned, anywhere between 2000 and 1000 B.c. or even 
| earlier, back in the Minoan age of Crete with its rudimentary 
| architecture, and its relatively high excellence in the crafts, 
_ and in the age of Mycenae and Tiryns, the age that produced 
| the Lion Gate at Mycenae, and that strange half-barbaric 
| work, if I may be pardoned the term, the Treasury of Atreus. 
| It is worth pausing to consider these archaic buildings, not 
so much to show a relationship to later work (which scarcely 
- existed), as to call attention to the fact that the Minoan and 
| Mycenaean builders were moving unconsciously in a direction 
|) that would never have led to the column and lintel architecture 
_of the seventh and sixth centuries 8.c. It might have led to 
' some form of dome construction, it could never have led to 
| the Doric of the Sicilian temples. No stronger evidence of 
the genius of the Dorian invaders could be produced than. 
| that, with this unpromising art in possession, they were yet 
able in the course of three or four centuries to create Greek 
architecture. The design of the Lion Gate is a strange jumble 
‘of ill-adjusted motives. It is set in a wall of great stones 
roughly squared and laid dry. ‘Two monolith jambs support 
a huge lintel, cambered in the middle like the tie-beams of 
| our sixteenth-century roofs. Above the lihtel the courses are 
} gathered over, leaving between their lower faces and the top 
{" 


_ + Sir Arthur Evans has drawn up an ingenious chronology of Early Minoan 
| (2800-2200 B. c.), Middle Minoan (2200-1700 B.c.), and Late Minoan (1700- 
1200 B.c.). The evidence is almost entirely that of pottery discovered on 
| the site. The whole question of the relations of Minoan to Mycenaean art, 

_ and of this archaic art to thé earlier civilizations of Egypt and Chaldea, is 
_ very obscure and uncertain. 
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of the lintel a triangular space of a steep pitch (about 60°), in 
which was inserted a frontispiece carved on a single stone 
representing two lions standing up on either side of an archaic _ 
column supporting a fragment of a rudimentary architrave.t — 
The heraldic pose of the lions and the technique of their 
sculpture, so suggestive of Assyrian reliefs with their splendid 
sense of muscular form and energy, are far ahead of an archi- 
tecture that is still barbaric, scarcely architecture at all. 
There is here nothing to suggest the Doric of Paestum and 
Selinus, much to recall the megalithic buildings of Syria, and 
the sculpture of the farther East. 

The Treasury of Atreus is still more remarkable, not only 
because it shows more skill in building, but because its design 
is based on a structural motive which seems to have been 
wholly abandoned by the successors of the Mycenaean builders. 
The Treasury of Atreus (or Tomb of Agamemnon) was : 
excavated in a hill, and consists of a long passage about — 
120 ft, by 21 ft. wide, with retaining walls of megalithic 
masonry on either side, terminating in a great entrance door- 
way. ‘This doorway is flanked on either side by columns 
tapering downwards, and decorated with chevrons in a manner 
very similar to Norman work of the eleventh century, and | 
apparently intended solely for ornament.2 The entrance — 
opened into a circular domed chamber about 48 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, 45 ft. 4 in. high, out of which opened another smaller 
chamber. ‘The dome, in section, is built on the curve of | 
a parabola, formed with courses projecting over one another, 
and not set out radial to the curve of the dome—in other — 
words it is not a true dome or arch, but a succession of corbels. © 
The internal face of the dome is dressed down, and was 
covered with ornament of some sort, whether metal rosettes, 


1 The heraldic treatment of the lions is of Eastern origin. The Greeks 
hsd a tradition that the chieftains of Mycenae came from Lydia. 
2 Portions of these columns are now in the British Museum. 
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or enamelled terra-cotta, or wholly in metal, possibly the 
_ famous gold of Mycenae, is not known. The whole of this 
chamber was covered in with a mound of earth, in accordance 
with the primitive custom of concealing the chieftain’s grave. 
It is impossible to find, in this extremely interesting monument 
or in the domed chamber of Orchomenos in Boeotia, any 
trace of future developments in Greek architecture. Both in 
intention and in its psychological background it seems almost 
as remote from the Doric Temple as the Great Pyramid itself. 
In point of fact architecture was still in a rudimentary stage. 
It has been proved abundantly that Architecture comes late 
in the sequence of the Arts. People could draw well, long 
before they could design. Among the cavemen, for example, 
there were admirable draughtsmen, but they had to make 
their drawings on the sides of caves. ‘That there existed in the 
Minoan and Mycenaean ages skilful potters and metal-workers, 
is shown by the vases of Knossos and the gold cups found at 
Vaphio near Sparta; that they built habitable buildings and 
decorated them to the best of their ability is also proved, as, 
_ for example, the palace of Tiryns, but it has not yet been 
shown that their builders reached the degree of skilled design, 
at which building becomes architecture. Architecture had 
not yet found itself in Greece. 

Then somewhere about 1000 B.c. came the Dorian invasions, — 
and the art of Crete and Mycenae vanished into space—pos- 
sibly the legend was right which said that the conquered 
people of the mainland carried it away with them to Asia. 
Anyhow, the three or four centuries following the Dorian in- 
vasions are a blank which future research may fill out for us, and 
so far as art is concerned, there appears to have been a détente, 
during which the new race was settling down to its.conquest, 
_ finding itself, and assimilating something at any rate of the 
older civilization. ‘The survival of such buildings as the 
Treasury of Atreus show that the Dorians were not simple 
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barbarians, destroying all that came in their way. Even 
Sparta in its earlier days was not a mere military machine. 
Discoveries made in 1906-9 suggest that from the ninth to 
the seventh centuries B.c, Sparta had some sort of an art of 
its own showing traces of Asiatic influence in its pottery— 
a little later Sparta concluded an alliance with Croesus, King 
of Lydia, and Bathycles, an artist of Magnesia in Ionia, was 
treated with honour in Sparta. The Dorians were something 
more than fighters, they seem to have possessed some sort of 
civilization, and to have been endowed with a natural capacity 
for the arts, which after two or three centuries of experiment 
will find its own splendid expression within very definite and 
original lines. The legend of the return of the Heracleidae 
was to be justified by their later history. No merely im: imitative 
race could have evolved the perfect manner of the great Doric 
temples from the scraps of Egypt and the East, and -the 
rudimentary buildings of Crete and Mycenae. 

Greek architecture for the purpose of this study is Dorian | 
architecture, and its elements are sails It was evolved in 
the design oi their temples, and with the exception of their 
theatres it was summed up in these temples. From the period 
during which Greek architecture was being built up to its 
maturity, say from the seventh century B.c. to the completion 

f the Parthenon in the fifth century s.c., the whole life of 
(i Greek was coloured and dominated by his religion and its 

bservances ; and his religion was not the sinister mystery of - 
Egypt, but on the whole a cheerful open-air Pantheism that 
gloried in the life and beauty of the visible world in which 
he lived. He himself was content to live in a poor house, so 
long as he had his market-place, his ceremonial theatre, and 
the glorious temples of his Gods. ‘Moreover, to whatever 
depths the Athenians may have sunk in 1 the time of St. Paul, 
in the heroic days of Pericles they_were remarkable for con-, 
stancy of purpose and the steadfastness.of their ideals. ‘They 
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stood on the ancient ways, and it never occurred to them to 

- abandon the tradition of their fathers, their business was to 
carry it forward to petfection. ‘The result was that the 
architecture of their temples proceeded on lines that long use 
had made sacrosanct ; and its technique is summed up in the 
history of two orders, the Doric and the Ionic.} 

Now, the order, its character, dimensions and disposition, 
with the wall of the Cella (or enclosed shrine) within the 
colonnade, summed up the elements, the vocabulary, if one 
may so put it, of Greek architecture; and we come here at 
the outset. on a curious quality of the Greek genius, and one 

that differentiates it from the Roman. The properties of 
wood and stone as materials are clearly different, things can be 
done with the one which are impossible with the other; but 
the Greeks either did not realize this or did not trouble their 
heads about it. They found that the post and lintel was 
a simple means of building, and they adopted it as their per- 
manent method of construction. If the span became too 
wide, they thickened the posts (the columns of Paestum are 
7 ft. in diameter) and increased the strength of the beam 
(the architrave). Hence the vast sdlidity of the Doric order 
of the temples of Sicily and Magna Graecia. The Greek was 
incurious about construction gua construction. He found, 
in the column and the lintel, means perfectly adequate to 
realize his ideal of high unalterable beauty, and he was content. 
The Romans, who for a time were satisfied with these simple 
methods, became impatient of the constructive limitation of 
the post and lintel. They wanted to cover in great spaces, 


1 The order, I may say for the uninitiated, means the complete ordonnance 
of the column, the architrave resting immediately on its capital, the frieze 
and the cornice. It is the final expression of the simple device of the post 
and lintel, of the beam resting on the heads of two or more posts; and 

_ there is little doubt that in its ultimate origin, the Order is the translation 
"into stone of the details of a rudimentary wooden construction. 
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and to leave the floor unencumbered; and concentrating on 
this they arrived at the arch, the vault, and the dome, and so 
became the greatest builders of the world. To them, the 
orders were a mere appanage of decoration, which they never 
properly appreciated, of which they mistook the intention, 
adopted the worst elements, and often enough made a gross 
misuse. ‘The Greeks took another line. They adopted the 
column and lintel once for all as the only possible method of 
construction, and devoted all their labours to the incessant 
refinement of this type, eliminating the unessential, arriving 
by constant selection at the most perfect expression of their 
‘purpose, and their purpose was not that of the Roman and 
the modern architect, mainly utilitarian, it was directed 
entirely to the aesthetic appeal, the appeal to the emotions 
through beauty of line, of form, and in a less degree of colour. 
“The whole fabric of Greek art goes to pieces when it is 
brought into contact with a purely utilitarian nation like 
Rome.’ 4 
Of the two orders, the Doric and the Ionic, the Doric seems 


to me the purest embodiment of the true Greek spirit, in its 


faultless form, and its austere restraint and rejection of the 
unessential. It was, moreover, the order par excellence of 
the Greek temple of the mainland. The Erechtheum was 
the only Ionic temple of first-rate importance in Greece, and 
the employment of the Ionic order in Greece was confined to 
interiors and minor buildings. As for the Corinthian order, 
the favourite order of the Romans, it was scarcely recognized 
by the Greeks. In all their great temples, in Greece, in 
Sicily, and Magna Graecia, they used the Doric order. 

How this order was arrived at we do not really know. 
Ingenious conjectures have been made as to its origin in 


1 Hellenistic Sculpture, by Guy Dickins, p. 85. The author, who wrote 
with something of the insight of the artist as well as the accurate know- 
ledge of the scholar, died of wounds, on the Somme, in 1916. 
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wooden construction, and though some of these conjectures 
ire more probable than others they leave us pretty well where 
we were in regard to the stages by which it reached its final 
form. It has been suggested that the Doric column originated 
in the wooden post of the earliest temples, such as are supposed 
to have existed in the Heraion at Olympia. The square post 
would have its angles taken off, and become an octagon, and 
the further elimination of the angles would gradually produce 
4 form nearly circular in plan, in which the arrises of the 
chamfered angles would remain, and this might easily suggest 
tO artists so sensitive as the Greeks, their further refinement 
and definition by a slight hollow between the arrises which 
would constitute the flutings. of the Doric column. Its deriva- 
tions from the Minoan and Mycenaean columns seems most 
improbable. There are two essential parts in the—Doric 
column, the shaft and the capital (the Greeks did not use any 
base for this order). “The Minoan columns taper downwards 
though in the palace of Knossos and at Tiryns caine of 
this shape appear to have been used to carry lintels, the stone 
columns on either side of the entrance to the Teesents of 
Atreus at Mycenae were used _for decorative and not for 
structural _ purposes. On the other hand columns of great 
massiveness tapering upwards had been used long before in 
Egypt; and though there is evidence against it, it still seems 
probable that the suggestion of the shaft of the Doric column 
may have come from Egypt. We first find it in Greece in 
the seventh century B.c. at the period when Psammetichus I 
(671-617 B.C.) opened Egypt to Greek trade.and settlement. 
The Greek colony of Naukratis“on the west side of the Nile 
delta was founded by Milesians about 650 B.c. and by the 
middle of the sixth century s.c. definite trade relations were 
established between Naukratis and the mainland’ of Greece. 
The Greek settlement at Daphnae on the eastern arm of the 
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Nile appears to have been founded at about the same time as 
Naukratis, in both cases with the sanction and encouragement 
of the Egyptian king. The earliest Doric temples in Greece, 
Sicily, and Magna Graecia date from the end of the seventh 
century and early part of the sixth century. The nearness of 
date makes it probable that the shaft of the Doric order had 
its origin in the Egyptian column seen by some quick-witted 
Greek when trading in Egypt. When we come to the capital 
of the column, the rédles seem to be reversed, for we find 
nothing in Egyptian architecture to suggest the echinus 
moulding under the square abacus of the Doric column; whereas 
the Mycenaean column had a rudimentary capital which may 
have suggested the idea of the Doric capital. But the notable 
thing about it is that when we first come across the Doric 
capital in Sicily and Greece, it -is already far in advance of 
anything that had gone before it in Greece, and it is quite 
different from the columns of Egypt. In the Doric temple. 
of Corinth (650-600 B.c.) the columns have already reached 
the type form, the tapered shaft with its entasis or slight 
convex curvature in outline, its massive solidity (the ratio is 
one of diameter to four and a quarter of height), and the 
bold parabolic curve of the echinus moulding under the abacus 
of its cap. In this form, the Doric column was an absolutely 
fresh note in architecture. Archaic though they were, these 
columns at Corinth show that the Greeks were already on the 
track of those refinements of form, those optical corrections 
and compensations, which differentiate Greek architecture 
from that of any other race. The exaggeration in the entasis 
of the archaic column disappears, its tapering was diminished, 
its height increased, and the overhang of the capitals reduced, 
till in the Theseion (465 8.c.) and the Parthenon (450-438 
B.C.) we reach the final inimitable type. The column, which 
at Paestum was not much over four times the height of its 
correct diameter, is now over five times, the great over- 
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hanging capitals are reduced to reasonable dimensions, the 
depth of the entablature is diminished, the axis of the column 
is slightly inclined inwards to give the impression of stability, 
the shafts have the slight curve or ‘ entasis’ just sufficiently 
marked to prevent the outline of the column looking incurved ; 
the lines of the stylobate, or continuous base, on which the 
columns stand, and the entablature which they carry, have 
a slight rise toward the centre in order to correct the impression 
of the lines sinking in the middle; the columns-at-the angles 
are thickened, because standing ee with e with the light all round 
them they would otherwise appear smalle smaller than the columns 
standing against the background of the building. Nothing 
was left to chance; every aspect of the building, the relation 
of every part to the whole, and of the whole to its part, was 
studied profoundly, so that there should be no failure in its 
perfect harmony. Except in Egyptian architecture, and there 
to a much smaller extent, nothing like this had been done 
before. ae the Greeks did, was to formulate a thythmical )/ 


ception as a Sole: It is this abstract quality which lifts 
Greek Doric so far above the ambitious art of later ages, and 
-mdeed above all but the very finest work of any peed of 


architecture. 
pe aeempts have S begn made to dis discover the secret of of 
this this wonderful perfection tof proportion. “That the Greeks 
had a system of their own, that they worked to definite ratios 
“of dimension and number, and employed graphic methods of 
“determining t their proportions, such as the use of triangles _ and 
the like to determine the limits of their designs, seems certain. 


ut no contemporar account of _any Ss such system remains ; 


and : all the explanations that are given are ex post facto, made 
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by theorists analysing existing buildings, not by architects 
‘designing new ones. Some four or five hundred years later 
‘Vitruvius compiled a treatise on architecture, in which, 
following the doctrines of the school of Alexandria, he ex- 
pounded a Greek theory of proportion on the basis of the 
human figure. Vitruvius is obscure, and does not seem to 
have been certain himself whether the proportion of the parts 
of a design were to bear a relation to the whole, analogous to 
that of members of a human body to the body as a whole, 
or whether the proportions of the order were to be taken 
from the actual proportions of the human body; and he 
complicates the position by reference to the ‘ perfect numbers’ 
of the Greeks. But here again he was uncertain whether the 
* perfect number’ was ten or-six. After which, and having, in 
his reference to the human figure as the canon of proportion, 
unwittingly set a trap for the scholars and artists of the Renais- 
sance, he drops the subject and digresses into a general 
classification of temples, with formal rules for the placing and 
dimensions of columns, which have formed the staple of 
treatises on classical architecture ever since. One should speak 
with gratitude of the labours of Vitruvius, because, after all, 
his is the only technical treatise left us on the subject; but 
he applied to the pure Greek temples a system evolved 
centuries later by critics and theorists; he was thinking 
chiefly of Roman versions of Greek architecture, and he was 
more interested in technical rules and precepts for the use of 
architects than in that abstract beauty which was all the 
Greek cared for. No classification, however laborious, will 
reach the mystery of Greek architecture. Its beauty is too 
subtle to be reduced to any formula. 

The Doric order reigned supreme throughout the great 
period from the sixth till the end of the fifth century B.c. 
It failed with the failure of the high ideals of Athens. Other 
forces came into play to which it no longer responded, and 
later Greek critics even found fault with the Doric order 
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' for certain ‘mendosae et inconvenientes symmetriae’;} but 
that order, the true symbol of the sons of Heracles, was one 
of the most momentous contributions ever made to the art 
of architecture. It was the keynote of Greek architecture 

_ throughout its finest period. Later it was superseded by the 
Tonic order, and when Rome became paramount in the 
western world, that, in its turn, yielded its place of pride to 
the Corinthian order, opulent, luxurious, a little vulgar, a true 
register of the lowering of the sense and standard of beauty 
that followed the downfall of Athens. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the Aegean, the Ionic 
order was reaching its perfect form through a similar process 
of systematic thought on a type definitely adopted. ‘The 
Greek colonies in Asia Minor were of véfy early origin. 
Legend attributed their foundation to the earlier inhabitants 
of Greece, driven out by the-Dorians. By the sixth century 
B.c. the Greek colonies were well established on the west 
and south-west coasts of Asia Minor, and had evolved their 
own characteristic architectural idiom in the Ionic order and 
its column, more slender than the Doric, with its moulded base 
and its strange characteristic capital, unsuitable from the 
constructional point of view in stone or marble, yet ultimately 

ttaining the exquisite beauty of line and modelling of the 
capitals of the Erechtheion at Athens. Two things seem 
fairly certain as to the origin of this capital ; first, that it was 
derived from the wooden horizontal head-pieces fixed on 
posts to reduce the bearing of the primitive wooden lintels; 
and, secondly, that the first suggestion of the volute reached 

1 Vuruvtus, iii. 1. The difficulty was, that if the triglyph was placed on 
the angle of the building (the practice of the Greeks) and the next triglyph 
was placed over the axis of the column, the metope (or panel) between 
these two triglyphs would be larger than the metopes between the triglyphs 
axial over the other columns. ‘The Greeks solved it by reducing the width 
of the end intercolumniation, but later critics disliked this, and solved it 

_ by removing the end triglyph from the angle and placing it axial over the 

end column. 
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the Ionian Greeks from the East. A crude anticipation of the 
yolute is found in Phoenician work, and it also appears on 
a Hittite relief at Boghaz Keui in the middle of Asia Minor, 
Its origin in either case was oriental, and we have here the 
other motive in Greek architecture, Eastern, at any rate 
exotic, and, as compared with Doric, almost alien to the true 
Greek genius. Yet this astonishing people gave it a form as 
far removed from its barbarous originals, as the Doric capitals 
of the Parthenon from the capitals of the columns of Mycenae, 
and when the Greeks of both sides of the Aegean drew together 
after the defeat of the Persians, the Ionic order crossed the 
sea, and assumed a place of honour in the temples of Greece, 
still, however, with rare exceptions, in subordination to the 
Doric order. In the colonies in Asia Minor, the supremacy 
of the Ionic order had long been recognized. ‘The Ionic 
temple of Hera at Samos, 368 ft. long by 178 ft. wide, 
is supposed to have been built at the end of the sixth or early 
in the fifth century B.c., and this was the forerunner of the 
great fourth-century temples of Ionia, built when Architecture 
had changed its direction and Hellenistic Art was beginning its 
adventurous career. 


With these two orders as the terms and idioms of expression 
the Greeks built up the architecture of their temples. Their _ 


plans were the simplest possible. ‘The rudimentary type was 
a simple chamber or cella, with a loggia open to the air except 
for two columns standing between the two extremities of the 


side walls, which terminated in pilasters known as ‘ antae’.t — 


The next stage was to bring the colonnade forward,? stage 


number three repeated the column at the other end of the - 


 building,® stage number four continued the colonnade along 
the sides,4 stage number five doubled the colonnade on all 


1 Vitruvius gives this as the ‘aedes in antis ’. 
2 Proestyle (colonnade in front). 

3 Amphipro-style (colonnade at both ends). 

4 Peripteral (single colonnade all round). 
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_ four sides,1 and stage number six retained the outer rows of 
columns but omitted the inner row along the sides, leaving 
a wide passage-way all round the main building.? Vitruvius 
gives a further classification by the spacing of columns which 
will be found in all the handbooks of classic architecture. 
With minor variations in detail, these types remained constant 
for the temples of Greece and Rome. The principal altera- 
tions occurred in the extension of the temple proper, at the 
expense of the surrounding colonnade. In the Archaic temples, 
such as the older temples of Selinus in Sicily (sixth century B.c.), 
the portico and colonnade occupy three-quarters of the site. 
In the temple of Hephaestus (Theseion) at Athens (fifth 
century B.c.) the cella occupies only a little more tian half 
the total area, and in the Parthenon, built some twenty years 
later, the size of the cella is still further increased. Most of 
these temples were covered in. Hypaethral temples, in which 
the cella was open to the sky, are mentioned by Vitruvius, and 
it is probable that some of the larger ones at any rate were 
partly open to the sky. But how the openings were arranged 
is almost entirely a matter of conjecture. The roof used was 
of a very flat pitch, one of height to four of base, later it was 
even flatter, and this dictated the slope of the pediments. 
This roof covered the whole of the building, that is, both the 
cella and the colonnades on either side of it, and as the Greeks 
were ignorant of the principle of the triangulated truss built 
up of beams in compression and tension, they were at a loss to 
know how to carry their roof without pushing out their walls. 
Hence the great solidity of their buildings, and the rather 
clumsy expedient of the colonnades in the interiors of temples 
which appear to have been the only means they could think 
of to carry the roof. { One has to bear it in mind in thinking 
of Greek architecture, that the Greeks were not constructors 
in the sense that the Romans were; they built well, and the 
1 Dipteral (double colonnade all round). 
Pseudo-dipteral (inner row of columns omitted). 
Jowune 
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best of their masonry was extraordinarily skilful—only by 
unusual skill in the cutting and setting of stone could they 
have carried out the delicate curves in the columns and other 
parts of their buildings—but construction, in the sense of 
the invention of new methods to meet difficult conditions, did 
not interest the Greek, and one cannot help thinking that the 
Greeks may have been more successful with the outside of 
their buildings than with the inside. It seems clear that 
they devoted most of their attention to the external elevations. 
It is not really known for certain how they lit their temples, 
though of course all sorts of suggestions of top-lighting have 
been made. It is possible that in some cases they were lit 
only from the principal entrance, and it is certain that the 
Greek did not want for the interior of his temple any such 
floods of light as are necessary under our northern skies. In 
the first place, he enjoyed a most brilliant and penetrat- 
ing light, so that within his colonnades reflected light was 
amply sufficient to show the friezes and other ornaments, 
and he did not hesitate to use strong primary colours to 
heighten and explain their effect, wherever he found) it 
necessary. In the second place, within the shrine itself, 
other considerations came into play. A certain luminous 
atmosphere, rather than positive light was what was aimed 
at, and the deep shadows of these internal colonnades might 
have helped this effect, adding to the mystery of the figure 
of the God. 

his, too, may be the explanation of what must strike an — 
architect as an anomaly of design, the Greek habit of placing © 
enormous figures in the interior of their temples. The Greek, 
in his own way, was a very religious man. In his temple, he 
was doing his utmost to set forth the majesty of his God, and 
if it was necessary for this purpose he was even prepared to 
sacrifice his principles as an artist, to ignore-the scale of his 
interior and the rhythmic harmony of his design, by the 
introduction of gigantic figures. ‘The eye judges by what it 
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knows, and the readiest way of arriving at some idea of the size 
of a building ora monument is by relating it to the normal 
size of the human figure. Vitruvius, in his confused way, 
suggested that the human figure was the canon and standard 
of architectural design, but how is it possible to determine 
the scale of a building which contained a figure at least six 
times the size of a man, reaching from the floor to the roof ? 
The chryselephantine ae of Zeus at Olympia, made by 
Pheidias, is supposed to have been some thirty-five feet high, 
and to have reached nearly to the roof, passing the double 
tier of columns and the gallery above the aisles of the cella. 
Moreover, this god was represented as seated on his throne, 
so that by no possibility could it have been in scale with the 
building so far as the architecture was concerned. Even the 
gigantic temple of Zeus at Agrigentum with its external 
columns 61 ft. 9 in. in height, and large enough for a man to 
stand within one of the flutings of the columns, could hardly 
_ have stood up to figures on such a scale as this. Such a violent 
contrast in scale broke the principle of cupperpia, that 
strict relation of the part to the whole which the Greek artists 
maintained elsewhere with scrupulous care. Artists with 
such a consummate sense of proportion as the Greeks pos- 
sessed would hardly have made a mistake here, and the 
conclusion one comes to is that where their religion was in 
question, everything had to give way. Indeed, one can 
imagine the tremendous effect of this colossal figure seen 
dimly in the half-light of the cella, filling the whole temple 
with its presence.. The same anomaly in scale occurred in the 
Akropolis at Athens, where the vast figure of Athene Promachos 
must have reduced the beautiful Caryatides of the Erechtheion 
to insignificance. M. Choisy makes a gallant effort to show 
that this want of relationship in scale, and also in the siting 
of the temples, was deliberate and considered. As a fact, 
the general rule that seems to have been observed in the time 
~ of Pericles was that new temples should always be built on 
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the site of the older ones,! but axis lines were neglected, and 
even the masses of the Propylaea, beautiful building as it must 
have been, did not balance. The Akropolis was just a collection 
of unrelated buildings, and in the great Temenos of Delphi 
the various monuments were all anyhow.2 The Sacred Way 
meandered about like an S, and the only method it observed 
was to clear the various treasuries and shrines which appear to 
have been scattered about within the enclosure, with a dis- 
regard of each other little less than brutal—a rather suggestive 
symbol of the internecine rivalry of the small Greek states. 
At Delphi, also, there was a huge figure of Apollo Sitalkas said 
to have been seventeen metres high, which must have been 
hopelessly out of scale. ‘The fact was that Greek architects 
of the fifth century had not yet arrived at the conception of 
the city as a whole. They had an. admirable eye for a site, for 
example, the position of the Parthenon itself, and the temiple 
of Hera Lacinia at Agrigentum placed high above the sea, 
but it is unhistorical to invest even the architects of the 
Parthenon and the Propylaea with a knowledge and outlook 
which was not thought of till a hundred years later. Even 
the Greek architects and sculptors of the fifth century B.c. 
were not omniscient, yet within their limits, in their mastery 
of what they set themselves to do, the artists of the age of 
Pericles remain unapproachable, and theirs was the Golden 
Age of Architecture. ‘They had fixed for all time essential 
elements of the art, and had set up a standard of attainment 
in pure form which no subsequent architecture has ever been 
able to reach. 

The fall of Athens closed this splendid Byers but Greek . 


1 The Erechtheum was an exception. | 

2 See Delphz, by Dr. Frederick Poulsen, p. 52. It is suggested that the 
Sacred Way was in existence before the shrines were built, and that its 
wanderings were necessitated by the gradients of the hillside. No sort of 
attempt, however, seems to have been made to correct this, or to treat it 
as an element of design. 
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| architecture was by no means done with. The Silver Age, the 
" Hellenistic art that followed, is of intense interest. With 
the rise of the Macedonian monarchy the stage of history 
' shifted from the mainland to the Ionian colonies on the coast 
_ of Asia Minor. Cities such as Ephesus and Miletus became 

immensely prosperous, Mausolus of Halicarnassus, the Attalids 
_ of Pergamon, possessed wealth that would have been unimagin- 

able to the Greeks of Marathon. The City State, fighting 
_ desperately for its existence, inspired by high ideals of patriotism 
: and religion, was a thing of the past. These Greeks of Ionia 
' were well content to enjoy the comfort and prosperity of 
a settled civilization without having to fight for it; and the 
whole atmosphere of their existence must have been different 
' from the strenuous life of Greece in the fifth century. More- 
over, the Ionian Greek, influenced, even if subconsciously, by 
_the spirit of Asia, was by temperament unable to maintain 
the intellectual level of the Dori¢ architecture of the main- 
land; and a difference appears in the whole orientation of 
_ art, in sculpture perhaps even more than in architecture. ‘The 
_ history of Hellenistic art has yet to be written. It has been 
' described as decadent, and it was undoubtedly responsible for 
“some very poor stuff, but it also produced the ‘ Victory’ of 
‘Samothrace, one of the finest things ever done in sculpture, 
_ and some very remarkable developments in architecture. It is 
not to be judged by the standards of the art that preceded it. 
The Tonian Greek of the fourth and third centuries B.c. 
_ broke away from the tradition of the mainland, a tradition 
_ always rather alien to his instincts. His interest lay less in 
a somewhat impersonal religion than in the assertion of his 
own individuality. He did not understand the lofty patriotism, 
_ and the high ideal of abstract beauty that had inspired Pericles 
_ and his artists in the Akropolis ; indeed, there is a curiously 
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cialism of modern art, were all anticipated by the Hellenistic 
artists of Ionia, of Rhodes, of Alexandria, and of Athens itself 
in the Roman period. Civilization was becoming more com- 
plex, and one finds this reflected in Hellenistic art, at once 
more florid than the Doric of, the fourth century, yet also 
more skilful in its handling of complicated problems of planning 
and design. No one wanted archaic simplicity when the 
wealth of Asia was flowing into the treasuries of the Ionian 
states, and the expression of this opulent ease is found in 
their magnificent temples, such as the third temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, of which the outer colonnade measured 342 ft. 6 in. 
by 163 ft. 9 in., or the vast temple of Apollo Didymaeus at 
Miletus, 165 ft. wide by 360 ft. long out to out of the colon- 
nades; or the amazing monument of Mausolus of Caria at 
Halicarnassus, or the great altar of Pergamon. Fragments of the 
columns of the Temple of Artemis, now in the British Museum, 
tell of its size and richness, they also give the first hint of the 
downfall of art and civilization which was to follow centuries 
later. ‘The Greeks of the great period had kept the structural 
parts of their building free of ornament. It would never 
have occurred to them to interfere with the lines of ‘the 
column in any way that would contradict its purpose; but 
the Greek architects of Ephesus not only placed their columns 
on pedestals (making them so far less stable in appearance), 
but they adorned the lower part of their Ionic columns with 
figures, of admirable execution, but perfectly inappropriate in 
the position they occupy. One cannot imagine Pheidias 
making a mistake such as this. Splendid , in execution as_ 
Hellenistic sculpture often was, it won its place at the expense 
of architecture; one looks in vain for that selection and 
restraint which bike its undying distinction to the earlier work. 
The Greeks of the fifth century realized that architecture 
is an art with a definite purpose other than that of a mere 
vehicle for sculpture, and that it makes its aesthetic appeal by 
its own inherent qualities of rhythm, and proportion, spacing, 
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mass, and outline. Though they used sculpture and colour 
to heighten and intensify the effect of their architecture, they 
_saw very clearly the function of the arts in relation to each 
other, and kept their sculpture and their colour in strict 
‘relation to the aesthetic purpose of their architecture. It is 
"a point on which later architects went lamentably astray. 
_A great deal of early Renaissance work is mere ornamentation 
bof buildings, indeed in buildings such as the Certosa of Pavia 
the architecture has almost ceased to exist ; and most of the 
_bad architecture of the last fifty years is due to the deplorable 
fallacy that ornament is ‘architecture. The columns of Ephesus, 
the sculpture of the altar of Pergamon, brilliant as they were 
in technical accomplishment, were the first hint of that decline 
which was in time to undermine the whole fabric of the Arts. 
Architecture was deposed from its high intellectual dominance. 
It tended more and more to become a conventional affair, and 
“it was an easy transition from the exuberance of Hellenistic 
art to the point-blank vulgarity of Roman ornamental archi- 
tecture. 
It was, however, Eeteabile that the fine simplicity of 
Periclean art should vanish with its ideals, and one finds 
a certain compensation in the extension of the range and 
outlook of architecture, which we owe to the Hellenistic 
architects of the fourth and succeeding centuries B.c. So 
far as perfection of form was concerned, it was impossible to 
carry the art beyond the stage to which Ictinus and Callicrates 
had brought it ; but there still remained something, and some- 
thing very important, to be done. Axial planning, the con- 
sideration of the relation of building to building, seem to have 
been outside the consciousness of Greeks of the fifth century, 
and each building was treated as an unrelated unit. But the 
inconvenience of this, its loss of opportunity, and the necessity 
of order and method, must have become apparent, as civiliza- 
tion became more Ga ies and more exacting. By the end 
of the fourth century z.c. the tradition of architectural 
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technique was firmly established, and architects were able to 
turn their attention to problems of large planning, and these 
they seem to have handled with extraordinary skill. So far, 
what had been done in this direction had been due to religious 
inspiration, as in the processional ways leading to the Egyptian 
temples or the avenue of figures at Branchidae.. What the 
Hellenistic architects did was to think out consecutive schemes 
of city planning, in which the dominant motive of arrangement 
was artistic. ‘They had learnt to treat the temples, the public 
buildings, the open spaces and approaches, as the elements of 
one harmonious composition, in which the utmost use was 
made of the natural opportunities of the site. At Ephesus, 
for example, there is supposed to have existed a consecutive 
scheme, larger than anything of the kind carried out even in 
France in the eighteenth century, though the evidence, it 
should be noted, is largely conjectural. As presented by 
sanguine and enthusiastic restorers the scheme was magnificent. 
Next the port, and facing it on one side, was the Arsenal, 
a regular building opening on to a court surrounded by a 
holonaade: which again opened on to the great ‘ Place ’, 
a square enclosure some 850 ft. wide north and south, by 
650 ft. east and west,! surrounded by a colonnade on all on 
sides, with exhedrae, or semicircular recesses. In the centre 
of this Place was an oblong water-piece, about 300 ft. by 
200 ft., and on the farther side, opposite the Arsenal buildings, 
were the Senate House and other public buildings; and 
behind these and to the right and left of them the Theatre 
and the Stadium, partly excavated in Mount Coressus. ‘The 
Arsenal, the great Place with its water-piece, and the public 
buildings, were laid out on an axis line, and on a regular 
rectangulated plan. 

A scheme such as this (if it is possible to accept a conjectural 

1 The Place Vendéme measures 450 ft. x 420ft.; Grosvenor Square about 


650 X 530; and Lincoln’s Inn Fields about 800 x 630, measured from wall 
to wall of buildings. 
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estoration), thought out in all its bearings, meant a real 
idvance in the range of architecture. It is useless to look for 
he faultless beauty of the fifth century, but the resourceful- 
yess and skill of the Hellenistic architects gave a new meaning 
o the art; and indeed they might almost be said to have 
tablished the first stage in the development of its modern 
sractice. It was from these able Hellenistic architects that 
he Romans learnt the monumental planning of their cities, 
nd for centuries the architects most frequently employed were 
sreeks of Asia Minor. At this point, Hellenistic architecture 
nerges into Roman, and loses its distinctive character. Through 
Roman it passes on to modern architecture, and so in a sense 
he chain is complete; but between this later art and pure 
steek architecture there is a great gulf fixed, differences not 
only of technique but of outlook, of ideal, and of temperament. 
The mighty Doric of Paestum, Selinus, and Segesta, the 
lheseion and the Parthenon, remains for all time the perfect 
-xpression of the soul of ancient Greece. 

It is one of the ironies of history that when in the fifteenth 
und sixteenth centuries scholars and artists awoke to the fact 
that there had been a great architecture in the past they 
should have known of no other version of it but the Roman. 
What splendid developments might have followed if the finer 
spirits of the Renaissance, Alberti, Bramante, or Peruzzi, had 
founded their theories of architecture on the temples of Sicily 
and Magna Graecia, instead of on the debased examples of 
[mperial Rome! They, at least, would have caught a glimpse 
of the beauty of abstract form and-perfect harmony, the 
secret of which seems to have been revealed to the Greeks 
alone among the peoples of the world—and to them for only 
4 transient period of their history. Unfortunately, when Greek 
architecture was discovered in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, it became the shibboleth of the ‘virtuosi’. ‘The 
national traditions, both of France and England, were lost, 
Greek architecture became the fashion, and the misguided 
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enthusiasm of pedants and amateurs insisted on literal reproduc-. 
tions which completed the extinction of architecture as 
a vernacular art, and replaced it by the series of revivalisms. 
from which it has suffered for the last one hundred and fifty: 
years. Conscious and deliberate tinkering with the art of 
architecture ended by destroying it. 

We can never hope to revive Greek architecture, nor should 
we attempt to do so. There was once a well-known Scotch | 
architect who held that the column and the lintel was the 
only permissible form of construction, and with this limitation 
and ill-selected Greek details he produced some fantastically 
ugly buildings. Following a similar line of thought a famous. 
critic of the last century condemned methods of construction’ 
not sanctioned by the Old Testament. Both were wide of the - 
mark; because, above and beyond all technical details of. 
architecture is the spirit in which it is approached, the intel- 
lectual outlook of the artist on his art, and this may express 
itself in widely differing forms. In Greek architecture of the 
Golden period, that outlook was definite and distinctive, and - 
it was one that has a very urgent lesson for us to-day. The 
aim and ideal of the Greek was beauty of form, and this beauty, 
which he sought in the first instance as the expression of his | 
religion, ultimately became almost a religion in itself. To the 
realization of this ideal he devoted all his powers, sparing 
himself no pains in chastening his work till it had attained the 
utmost perfection possible. He merged himself in this work, 
without thought of the expression of himself in his vision of 
a divine and immutable beauty. It hardly occurred to him 
that his individual emotions were worth preserving. (In the 
sculpture of the great period the expression of the face is 
usually one of unruffled calm.) Although religious emotion 
was the source and inspiration of his work, his work was imper- 
sonal. He was aloof from that feverish anxiety for self-revelation 
which has made much modern art so interesting pathologically, 
and so detestable otherwise. Nor again had he anything of 
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the virtuoso about him. To him technique was not an end 
-initself. In Hellenistic art it became so, but not in the Golden 
Age. Indeed, he was sometimes almost careless of exact 
modelling, and in architecture he did not use the order as 
a mere exhibition of scholarship. In his search for beautiful 
form, he stood upon the ancient ways, patient and serene, 
moving steadily to his appointed end. ‘ Ainsi procéde le génie 
grec, moins soucieux du nouveau que du mieux, il reporte 
vers l’épuration des formes l’activité que d’autres dépensent 
en innovations souvent stériles, jusqu’a ce qu’enfin il atteigne 
Pexquise mesure dans les efforts, et dans les expressions l’absolue 
justesse.’+ There have been rare periods since, when Archi- 
tecture has moved with the same calm unhesitating purpose, 
Gothic architecture, for example, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and certain phases of eighteenth-century archi- 
tecture in France and England, when tradition was still active 
and vital, and artists were content to let well alone. 

Modern conditions seem to be wholly against the Greek 
‘standpoint in art. The Arts are in the melting-pot, the old 
‘standards of attainment are trampled under foot, and the 
prophets prophesy falsely. Quite lately we were asked to 
find our inspiration in the fetishes of the Gold Coast, and if 
the aim of the artist is to outstrip his brethren in brutality, 
the advice is sound. A recent critic justified the antics of 
certain artists by the necessity they were under of advertising 
themselves. That, no doubt, is the readiest way to immediate 
success. But the question for the critic is, not the personal 
advancement of the artist but the value of his work; and one 
would ask if any good work at any period in the history of art 
has been inspired by this ambition to shout louder than one’s 
neighbours. Certainly, the standpoint of the Greek was the 
exact opposite. He did not seek advertisement and notoriety. 
He was happy with his\inner vision of beauty, and intent only 
on its realization. He had not the smallest desire to shock or 

1 Choisy, History of Architecture, vol. i, p. 298. 
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startle any one. There are occasions when shock tactics are 
necessary, but they are not necessary every day in the week, 
nor is it necessary to make a clean sweep of the past before 
one sets to work in one’s own little corner of art. 3 
What is wanted in modern art is some consciousness of this 
old Greek spirit, some recognition of its value. The Greeks 
of the age of Pericles wanted neither revivalism nor revolution ; 
they moved forward, without haste or anxiety, on traditional 
lines, and they were able to do so because their art was so 
interwoven with their life that, in the plastic arts, they could 
no more have changed their methods of expression than they 
could have changed their manner of speech. ‘That high 
outlook on life is lost and hardly to be recovered under modern 
conditions of social life and political government. It was 
perhaps only possible under the.true democracy of the small 
Greek city state, when every citizen took his share in the 
ordered life of the community. Yet the Greek ideal remains. 
In our fitful fever of honest intention and wrong judgement, 
high endeavour and point-blank commercialism, Greek art, 
the art of Pheidias and, Ictinus, is still the wise mother to 
whom we must return. | The lesson of the Parthenon is the 
lesson of a stedfast vision of beauty, held high above individual 
effort and failure, realizing itself not in complex detail or 
calculated eccentricity, but in a serene and exquisite simplicity 
of form. It teaches us that in the arts there are no short 
cuts, and that anarchy, the destruction of what has been won 
for us in the past, is not advance but the straight road to the. 
bottomless pit of barbarism. Instead of repudiating the work 
of his fathers, the Greek carried it on to its perfection, and 
built his palace of art on a sure foundation because he turned 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but steadily set his 


face tovards the light. 
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